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PROVOST WILLIAM SMITH AND HIS LAND 
INVESTMENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


By BerTHA SPRAGUE Fox 
Cornwall Bridge, Connecticut 


HOUGH the Reverend William Smith, D.D., is known to 

students of Pennsylvania history as the first Provost of the 
College of Philadelphia, later the University of Pennsylvania, and 
as the leading pulpit orator of Philadelphia during the years 
preceding and following the Revolution, little has been written 
concerning his activities as a land investor. While it may seem 
unimportant to bring to light this purely commercial phase of a 
man’s life which was more idealistically devoted to politics, edu- 
cation, and the church, yet the spirit in which this business seems 
e.: to have been undertaken and prosecuted lends to it both dignity 
oe and significance. 
ce. The date is August 18, 1757. One might perhaps have noted 
oa that at the market square of busy, tidy Philadelphia, lands were 





. : to be sold by the sheriff—lands forfeited for taxes. The list had 
be been posted for days with due notice of the sales, according to 
aS practice, and now those interested crowded about together with 
he the idly curious. Among the interested bidders one might have 

54 a seen a tall young man who waited intently until a certain parcel 
re of land was cried. He joined the bidders, topping the offered 
4 price each time the bid went round. Finally, there was silence, 
hed 
*See PENNSyLVANIA History, II (October, 1935), 225-238, for “Provost 


Smith and the Quest for Funds,’ by the same writer. 
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his voice the last. By one pound he had exceeded the bid of 
seventy, and had shown his determination to carry the price 
beyond the range of any other bidder. Only he knew how nearly 
that bid may have approached his own limit, but the coveted land 
was his. The lengthy descriptive deed was duly signed and 
witnessed, setting forth that the sheriff of Philadelphia county 
had sold for debt a plantation belonging to George Palmer, for 
£71—5—O paid by William Smith of Philadelphia, gentleman, the 
highest bidder. The tract lay in the Northern Liberties of the 
city of Philadelphia, “beginning at a corner stone on the bank of 
the river Schuylkill, thence by lands of Rudeman Robeson and 
Marcus Garrett—thence by land of George Palmer—thence by 
land of Stephen Paschall and William Palmer—back to the place 
of beginning,” containing, exclusive of the Wissahickon Road 
which passed through the tract, seven acres and nineteen perches.” 

A residence of three years had made Smith well acquainted 
with Philadelphia and its surroundings. The city clung to the 
banks of the great Delaware, but inland lay the valley of the 
Schuylkill, where the river hurried in rapids over its stony bed, 
where shad and herring abounded, and where steeply sloping 
banks were the wooded refuge of small game. Here the city 
seemed far away; yet it was within easy driving distance were 
the roads always passable. Where several roads converged on 
the river a rude ferry carried the traveler across the river to 
continue his journey on a highway leading westward. 

Here was a scene to appeal indeed to the imagination and tastes 
of the young Scottish “gentleman.” Here was perhaps the best 
that America had to offer—the unspoiled beauty of nature within 
reach of the culture of civilization. Here was inspiration for 
poet and teacher, rest and delight for a wanderer far from home, 
who may well have seen in these hills and valleys with their rush- 
ing river a magnified and intensified version of his native country- 
side. Here, comprised in seven greatly desired acres, was a bit 
ef America all his own! 

To better round off the boundaries of his tract, Dr. Smith 
bought the following October a quarter acre of land for £2 from 
William Palmer. But whatever may have been his design for 


* Philadelphia, H 15:206. This and similar following references give 
the index number of the deeds as recorded in the courthouses of the coun- 
ties concerned. 
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improving his property, it was laid aside during the next two years 
while all his attention centered on political controversy and his 
journey to England for redress from the Crown. On his return, 
however, he arranged with George and William Palmer for a 
more convenient location for the small roadway leading into the 
Wissahickon Road. Then in 1761 came the deal which showed 
his intention of making his original seven acres the nucleus of 
further investments, for on April 27 he purchased from Rudeman 
Robeson a tract of twenty-six acres between the Wissahickon and 
Germantown roads “beginning at the ferry commonly called the 
Falls Ferry.”* The price was £200. In this year also he began 
investing on the west side of the river, along the Falls Ferry 
road, acquiring in all ninety-four acres for £590.* 


During more than ten years the records of the Philadelphia 
Court House are blank, but by 1773 the Provost had built and 
had already begun to occupy the house at the Falls of Schuylkill 
which was then his country residence and which in later life be- 
came his permanent home. The building still stands, placed high 
on the top of a knoll and commanding an impressive view of the 
valley both north and south. In spite of the absence of deeds, 
it is apparent that during these ten years he must have acquired 
more acreage on the west bank of the river, for on December 6, 
1773 he sold to John Penn a tract of 141 acres for £1410.° 

In 1774 he became proprietor of the ferry at the foot of his 
hill to the Falls Tavern across the river; for John Nicholson 
transferred to him the rights to a ferry, including a landing, and 
the privilege of storing goods. That the ferry brought good 
returns we can gather from a deed of 1801, which while disposing 
of the land of the Falls Tavern tract, retained the right of 
“ferrying and of ferriage across the said river and all boats, 
utensils and implements belonging to the said ferry.”* This deed 
also reserved his right in the shad and herring fishery under lease 
to Godfrey Schranck. 

There are records in 1776 and 1779 which show an investment 
in lands in Lower Merion township amounting to 250 acres,® but 


* Philadelphia, I 4:360. 

“ Philadelphia, H 12:480; Jbid., H 15:181. 
® Philadelphia, I 2:494, 

® Philadelphia, D 48:178. 

7 Philadelphia, E F 8:1. 

® Philadelphia, I 17:64, 204. 
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Dr. Smith’s interest in lands near Philadelphia seems to have 
centered principally about his home. He had the satisfaction of 
seeing his investments constantly increasing in value, as is shown 
in the case of a fifty-acre tract on the west side of the river 
which, purchased in 1774 for £500 and presented in 1790 to his 
son Charles, was sold by the latter in 1794 for $5,000. 

All these investments which greatly increased in value, together 
with his artistically laid out private estate, gave him a place among 
Philadelphia’s people of wealth. But while the ownership of sur- 
rounding lands would naturally enhance his enjoyment and interest 
in his home, his truly important investments did not lie here. It 
is perhaps significant that within view of his home site, the ferry 
crossed to a road which passed his own lands on its way to the 
West. Even while that home was still a dream of the future, his 
thoughts followed that road far, far to the west, where another 
vision was taken shape—a dream for the adventurer, the en- 
thusiast, to be realized in the acquisition of western lands. 

Western lands! words of power to make men rich or poor. 
Western lands! words of conviction to symbolize a prosperous 
province. Western lands! words of hope on which to build a 
greater America. Western lands! words of magic in whose rites 
strange incantations were spoken, such as Conecocheague, Juniata, 
Chilisquaque, Kittanning, Allegheny, Warrior Ridge, Tuscarora, 
Chinglaclamouche. Western lands! words of import to all—in- 
vestors, patriots, pioneers, poets. No words were more significant 
nor more frequently spoken by all the people of Philadelphia and 
by their stranger guests, impatient to be off on their adventures ; 
nor could a man of Smith’s temperament remain heedless of their 
call. 

Many events had directed his attention to the West. The 
frontier had been his special concern during the political dis- 
turbances of the French and Indian war; the same region had 
been his particular care in the attempt to bring learning and 
religion to its people; his friendship with Richard Peters, Secre- 
tary of the Proprietary Land Office, and with others who were 
heavy investors in the West, had made him familiar with the 
process of land speculation; and perhaps more than all, those 
challenging hills themselves, with the riches of forest, land, and 
stream which they enfolded may have called to his heart as well 
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as to his mind—called with their power, their majesty, their lonely 
awesomeness, challenging his courage, his faith, his vision. Some 
of those hills he would make his own. 

The principal road at this period through Pennsylvania to the 
land west of the Allegheny Mountains crossed the Susquehanna 
at Harris’ Ferry, kept to the south of the Kittatinny Mountains 
through Carlisle and Shippensburg, where it divided, a southern 
route passing Fort Loudoun and there turning north to Fort 
Lyttleton, while a more direct route crossed the Kittatinny and 
Tuscarora ranges and joined the longer route before reaching 
Fort Lyttleton. From here the road, or rather the well-defined 
trail, led one due west over Sideling Hill and Ray’s Hill across 
the Ray’s Town Branch of the Juniata to Tussey’s in the Alle- 
quippy Gap. Ray’s Town lay beyond, and following the stream 
almost to its source, the trail crossed the Allegheny Ridge and 
continued somewhat northwesterly to the site of Fort Duquesne, 
now named Fort Pitt. The present Route 30 is the modern 
version of this old trail. 

Up the great Susquehanna were other trails leading to the 
West; the nearest and most practicable was via the Juniata which 
by the middle of the century had been well mapped, with its creeks 
and tributaries named. Fort Granville on the north bank near 
Kishicoquillis Creek and Fort Shirley on the Aughwick were the 
outposts; beyond lay Indian country. After passing the mouth 
of the southern or Raystown Branch referred to previously, an 
Indian village called Standing Stone was reached, where a creek 
bearing the same name entered from the north. This part of the 
river was called the Frank’s Town Branch of the Juniata from 
an Indian village above the Canoe Place which marked the head 
of navigation. From Standing Stone and Canoe Place the great 
Indian trails led west and north, and to the south between the 
great ridges. This part of the country was well described by 
traders. Some settlers had entered the Juniata Valley before the 
opening of hostilities in 1754, but during the war their stockades 
were abandoned and they themselves were either massacred or 
driven from their holdings. 

The terrors of war had been but a check to the settling of the 
West, and no sooner were the French definitely excluded than the 
movement to regain the old holdings and to establish new ones 
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began. The attention of Smith had been turned to the Juniata 
Valley, perhaps through the knowledge of that section given by 
George Croghan who already held tracts of land there. Smith’s 
first ventures were the acquisition of three warrants for lands 
at different points on the Juniata, all dated December 14, 1762; 
the one for 300 acres on the south side of the Frankstown Branch 
opposite Standing Stone Creek;*® another for 200 acres on the 
south side “a little lower than Harts Logg” ;?° and the third for 
300 acres on the north side of the river at Water Street.* This 
latter name was given to the short stretch of river that cut through 
so narrow a defile that any one following the trail along its bank 
had literally to take to the water. These three warrants are the 
earliest which the records show, and are the nucleus of a con- 
siderable investment. So much interest centers in the history of 
the town of Huntington which was to develop under Smith’s 
management that this early investment in the surrounding section 
is not generally mentioned. 


At this time, that is, December of 1762, Smith was actually in 
England collecting funds for the College of Philadelphia and his 
interest in western lands was but one of his projects interrupted 
by that voyage. But he had left his incomplete deals under the 
care of Richard Peters, who of all men was best qualified to 
handle them successfully. On meeting with Thomas Penn in 
England there had evidently been some talk concerning his plans 
in the West which met with approval from the chief Proprietor. 
On April 5, 1762 Smith wrote to Peters: 


Mr. Penn tells me that he has ordered warrants to issue 
long ago, so that I need not doubt but you have secured 
my land for me, as surveyed. I had set my mind upon it 
and I trust I shall not be disappointed. As it was your 
original motion, so I shall ever think myself wholly 
obliged to you for it.’ 


Again in September he writes, hoping that Peters is prosecuting 
his interest and urging him to let nothing interfere with its 
success. The assurance came to Smith in a letter from Peters of 


® Carlisle, B 1:14. 
* Carlisle, B 1:15. 
"Carlisle, B 1:15. 
2 Smith Papers (Brinton Collection) II, 83. 
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Janury 15, 1763, confirming the transactions which the records 
show were completed in December : 


I have got conveyances executed by the persons whose 
names were made use of to you for the lands surveyed 
by Colonel Armstrong and I have paid the Colonel and 
the Proprietaries the five pounds per hundred which is 
all that is necessary at present.*® 


These three tracts are insignificant in themselves compared with 
his later holdings, yet they possess the glamor of the initial at- 
tempt, the first venture in a great undertaking. 

It is quite impossible to gauge the amount of money involved 
in land investment from court house records, since as a rule only 
a nominal sum of five shillings is mentioned in the deed. Pro- 
cedure at the Land Office demanded that the person desiring land 
lay claim to a certain specified tract, to which he could show some 
right of occupancy. These tracts were usually referred to as 
tomahawk claims, but if they did not conflict with claims already 
on file at the Office their possessor was given a right to survey or 
option. This meant that some person had actually visited the 
location and presupposed some knowledge of the land on the part 
of the petitioner. The survey was at the expense of the purchaser, 
and when paid for and confirmed by the Land Office the warrant 
was issued. Thus many warrants were taken out by agents living 
near the lands who later turned the warrants over to the actual 
purchaser, having held them “in trust”; or the agent used the 
purchaser’s name in the original warrant. The option usually 
covered a right to 200 or 300 acres, but often when the survey 
came to be made there was not nearly that much acreage available. 
Thus it might be far more desirable to buy up a warrant for a 
tract that had been surveyed and entered at the Land Office even 
though the price might be more, especially if certain definite loca- 
tions were desired. 

Immediately upon his return from England, Smith showed his 
determined interest in western investment. For on April 12, 
1765 there was conveyed to him a warrant for 250 acres on Dun- 
ning’s Creek, eleven miles from Bedford.* The valleys about 


*Tbid., II, 113. The reader will note that apparently certain parties 
were paid to permit their names to be used in the business. 
“Carlisle, B 1:19 
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Bedford were to rival the Huntingdon section in interest, and 
while at first glance they seem quite unrelated, the two districts 
were at the time rather closely linked. The approach to Bedford 
from the east was of course by the old road, but from there an 
Indian trail turned northward, called Trader’s Road, which led 
to Frank’s Town on the Juniata, where, crossing the river, it 
followed the north bank beyond Canoe Place to Robinson’s Run, 
crossed to the south bank and met the river again at the ford at 
Standing Stone. From there the natural method of return was 
by canoe down the river. But if the entire circuit were to be 
made on horseback, a trail led to Fort Shirley, then east and south 
over and through the intervening ridges to Logan’s at the head 
of Shareman’s Valley, where continuing through Croghan’s Gap 
the old road was reached at Carlisle. It must have been a difficult 
ride from Fort Shirley to Logan’s, as no modern road attempts a 
direct cut across the hills; nevertheless, some twenty-five miles of 
extra hard going could be accepted in such an itinerary. 

These roads and trails, and many more that branched from 
them, were to be explored and traveled in years to come by the 
hearty and impressive clergyman from Philadelphia on his stout 
horse, as he inspected new sites and acquainted himself with 
changing conditions in his other holdings. Perhaps much of his 
success as a land investor was due to his first-hand knowledge; 
for not many years passed after his first purchase before he saw 
for himself the acres that were his, and noted other sections that 
offered best for the future. 

The records for 1765 show an acquisition of 2,050 acres, mostly 
in the Huntingdon district, with a beginning on Dunning’s Creek 
near Bedford. The only record in which a price is mentioned is 
in the conveying of 315 acres above Standing Stone but on the 
south bank of the Juniata lying on both sides of Trader’s Run. 
This Smith bought for £75, the seller having paid £50 for it in 
1763.15 The year 1766 shows the highest acreage recorded for 
some years to come, with an acquisition of 3,100 acres, all in the 
Huntingdon district except for 500 acres near Bedford. The 
prices are stated in this year’s deeds, and show an investment of 
£630, with an average of five acres per pound, except in the case 
of 800 acres including the 500 at Bedford which cost £100. A 


* Carlisle, B 1:20. 
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relatively high price was paid for a tract of 400 acres bought 
from George Croghan, lying on the north side of the Juniata at 
Standing Stone, the site of the future town of Huntingdon. This 
tract was bought for £300.* 

From this time on there are records which show that some lands 
were acquired nearly every year until 1795. Of course it must 
be remembered that these court house records do not give a com- 
pletely accurate accounting, since some transactions were not 
recorded, though this may apply more particularly to sales than 
to acquisitions. Smith himself was rather meticulous about his 
business affairs, and we may safely credit him with having nearly 
all deeds entered at the court house involved, while from his will 
and statements in other deeds we can gather that his bookkeeping 
was accurate. In 1769 appear the first records. of land bought 
in Northumberland"? and Northampton counties.** and also at 
Turkey Foot,’® as the district about the forks of the Yohiogeny 
was called. 

Most of these old conveyances follow the same pattern of legal 
wording, but occasionally one departs from the common and re- 


veals a bit of personal history. The following seems worth 
quoting : 


I do hereby declare that before Braddock’s defeat I had 
built two good log houses and lived at a place called the 
Turkey Foot or Three Forks of Yohiogeny and that I 
had cleared considerably and had several acres of Indian 
corn in the ground at Braddock’s Defeat when I was 
driven away from the said piece and that I have and do 
hereby convey my right of improvement at the said 
Turkey Foot to Rev’d William Smith for a satisfactory 
consideration received this 3 April 1769. 


John Owens. 


George Croghan attests the handwriting of Owens, calling him an 
Indian trader.*° 


While the Proclamation of 1763 limited the advance of settle- 
ments to the eastern side of the Allegheny watershed, there is one 


Carlisle, B 1:13; also Bedford A:206. 
Sunbury A :64. 

Easton, C 1:549. 

* Bedford, A :509. 

™ Ibid. 
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instance of land being bought by Smith beyond the mountain 
barrier.2* The limitation was far from popular and was con- 
stantly being evaded, but so long as England could not afford to 
police properly the great area beyond the mountains her only 
method for preventing trouble with the Indians was to keep out 
the whites. The general expectation was that each year the ban 
might be lifted, yet England continued to delay, pleading her quite 
genuine lack of funds. American expansionists called it mistaken 
economy and certainly a part of the opposition to England which 
brought on the Revolutionary War can be laid to the dissatisfaction 
of those who felt themselves disbarred from profitable pioneering, 
or the disillusionment of those who actually suffered great losses 
in speculations west of the mountains. Among these was George 
Croghan, whose faith in the expansionist power of England led 
him to financial disaster. As for Dr. Smith, there is no record of 
any further purchase by him west of the Allegheny range until 
1781. 

In Northumberland county his lands lay to the north and west 
of Fort Augusta, now Sunbury, on Buffalo, Chillisquaque and 
Big Fishing Creeks, and along the south bank of the west branch 
of the Susquehanna opposite Long Beach. No records appear of 
any larger single acquisitions than of 300 acres, and the total 
acreage is about 2,500. In 1791 and 1793 two tracts were sold, 
each for an average of a pound an acre; the rest were given by 
Smith at various times to his children.” 

The earlier deals in Northampton county refer to lands in Lower 
Smithfield township and along Dingman’s Creek, but some time 
before 1783 a considerable acreage was bought father to the north 
in the present Wayne county.”* This was a partnership venture 
and was never properly surveyed and divided during Smith’s life- 
time.** He gave 2,000 acres of this tract to his children, and his 


* Bedford, A:413. 

2 The acquisitions, according to records at Sunbury, were made between 
1769 and 1775. The dispersment began in 1783 and by 1793 the entire 
acreage in this district had been disposed of. 

This deed has not yet been located. 

*On May 15, 1783 Dr. Smith gave to his daughter Williamina, among 
other lands, “1,000 acres in the county of Tryon and State of New York on 
the north east Branch of Susquehanna, near a place called Owegy, being 
an undivided part of about 10,000 acres of land belonging to the said 
William and Rebecca Smith and conveyed to them as a yet undivided 
part of about thirty thousand acres of land granted by patent to Daniel 
Coxe, William Coxe and others.” Huntingdon, L:299 
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executors sold his share of the remainder in 1813 to the widow of 
Robert Strettel Jones of Philadelphia, a former business partner, 
but neither the acreage nor the price is mentioned in the record.** 

Another set of ventures in the northern part of the state is 
revealed in a release filed at the Land Office at Harrisburg, 
wherein about 3,000 acres were returned by Smith to the Common- 
wealth. These lands all lay within the “Seventeen Townships of 
Luzerne County”—the disputed Connecticut claim. The confusion 
existing between claimants in this section who held title from 
Connecticut and those who held title from Pennsylvania, was to 
be settled according to an act of Legislature of April 4, 1799, by 
which all warrants taken out during the years when the area was 
under dispute were to be released to the state. Proper compensa- 
tion was to be given according to a scale of prices ranging from 
five dollars for land of greatest value to twenty-five cents an acre 
for the poorest quality. When all the surveys were in and claims 
adjusted the vacant lands were to be offered at public auction, to 
be bought again at a price no less than the compensation rate.”* 
Since the release to the Commonwealth is dated November 26, 
1800, so near the close of his life, it is hardly probable that Smith 
ever cared to reinvest in this district. 

It cannot be known whether he ever visited these scattered tracts 
in Northampton, Northumberland and Luzerne counties. They 
were perhaps taken up from maps, or on report of friends, as 
ventures in districts which promised well. But in the Bedford 
and Huntingdon districts there are many traces of his presence. 
It was he who built the first inn on the site of the present Bedford 
House. It may have been his regard for the Lady Juliana Penn 
which caused her name to be given to one of the principal streets 
of Bedford town. In the county records the name of the Reverend 
William Smith, D.D., appears so often that not many present-day 
owners in tracing their titles can escape it. His holdings about 
Bedford mounted steadily from 1765 to 1778, so that by that year 
he owned 7,000 acres. In 1778 a rather notable purchase of about 
3,500 acres was made from George Croghan, who in this instance 
fared quite well, receiving twenty-five shillings an acre for all 


* Easton, A 4:177. 


* Statutes at Large of Pennsylvania from 1682 to 1801, XVI, (Harrisburg 
1911), 245. 
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surveyed land.?” The records at Bedford show no further pur- 
chases until 1784, when 300 acres were taken up, and 1787 when 
a considerable amount of land sold for taxes was bought up by 
Smith. In June of that year he acquired 712 acres for £9—6—10,”* 
and in August 4, 477 acres for £308—19—7.*° This was only 
a preliminary to the great purchase which caused his name to 
supercede the well-known one of Croghan. In fulfillment of a 
contract between Smith and Croghan dated November 5, 1778, 
in 1788 Smith received from the executors of the Croghan estate 
a full title to 27,300 acres for the sum of £100°° With the 
purchase in 1791 of a 300-acre tract bought up for taxes costing 
£9—1—O, his acquisitions in this district ended. 

Though his holdings in the Huntingdon district never equalled 
those of the Bedford region they acquired a greater significance 
since here Dr. Smith became the proprietor of a town. After 
purchasing in fourteen separate warrants the relatively large 
amount of 3,100 acres in 1766, he contented himself with a 
gradual accumulation through the years which brought his hold- 
ings by 1794 to about 7,000 acres. These lands lay mostly along 
the waters of Crooked or Vinyard Creek, along the Aughwick, and 
at various points along the north bank of the Juniata from 
Water Street to some five miles below what is now the town of 
Huntingdon. 

Just how the idea of laying out a town in this almost uninhabited 
region originated we do not know, but there seems to have been a 
definite purpose back of the acquisition of the 400-acre tract from 
George Croghan on March 25, 1766.81 For the next year Dr. 
Smith had a survey made on this tract laying out a town into 
streets and lots.22 The site was naturally favorable for a center 
of population, and here, as in many other instances, the Indians 
had already used the location for one of their ancient villages. 
The ford across the Juniata had determined the junction of trails 
at this point, and as the ground on the north bank of the river rose 
gradually, then steeply, to a moderate hill, the valley was somewhat 


™ Bedford, B :442. 

* Bedford, C: 307. 

” Bedford C: 455. 

® Bedford C:455. 

“= Carlisle, B, 1: 13; and Bedford, A :206. 
® Historic Huntingdon, 1767-1909, p. 146. 
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protected from the winds, while the creek to the east gave a 
measure of defense from enemies on that side. Here, at the 
juncture of creek and river, the Indians had set up a pillar of 
carved stone as a memento of some tribal victory, giving the name 
of Standing Stone to their village and to the creek. When the 
white settlers arrived the original stone had been overthrown and 
lost, but a smaller stone still marked the site and maintained the 
name and tradition, though the village itself had disappeared. 

Here then, paralleling the rather straight stretch of river extend- 
ing from the creek to the ford, the main streets of a town were 
laid out, with transverse streets running from the river to the 
base of the hill, whose steeper slopes were reserved for a cemetery. 
Lots were offered upon the basis of a ground rent of one Spanish 
milled piece of eight per year payable on the first Monday in 
September, and with the provision that the tenant build on the 
lot a substantial house not less than eighteen by twenty feet in 
size having a stone chimney. These requirements are specified 
in every deed granting a lot. The oldest title yet found is dated 
September 7, 1768, for lot No. 12, conveying the lot on the above 
terms to Samuel Anderson. 

There is little to prove the rapid growth of the town, indeed 
the evidence is all to the contrary. There was as yet no need for 
community life. The early settlers had previously lived on their 
own holdings scattered along the creeks and bottom lands, each in 
economic self-sufficiency. Though the population of the district 
increased after the French and Indian war, when Smith became 
interested, the whole region suffered a serious setback at the out- 
break of the Revolution, for the Indians remained loyal to the 
British, and by massacre and burning forced an almost complete 
evacuation of the district. The years of terror ended in 1781 
when there was a return of settlers, and at this time the life of the 
town can really be said to begin. 

These first difficult years of pioneering can best be pictured in 
the words of some of those who lived through them. In 1845 
printed questionnaires were sent to persons of standing in what 
had been the frontier section, asking that old persons might record 
their recollections of earlier times. Some of these were printed. 


Mrs. Hannah Spencer, at that time eighty-six years of age, related 
the following: 
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Recollect no ancient houses now standing. Huntingdon 
had three or four cabin houses, when I first saw it, and 
was then called Standing Stone. 

When I first removed to the country it was a wilderness 
of woods, mountains, hills and valleys, with here and 
there a small cabin house, and small patch cleared. 

Deer was the most numerous of wild animals, until hard 
winter of 1784, after which they were not so numerous. 
That about 1774, Dr. William Smith preached one Sab- 
bath at Standing Stone, and published notice that he 
would baptize the children that might then be presented 
to receive that ordinance; to the surprise of all, about 
eighty children were baptized in one day. And she 
thinks he was the first clergyman of any denomination 
that administered baptism in the county unless it might 
be Catholic. 

The settlers lived poor, principally on corn bread, hominy 
and venison ; mills were scarce and were small, round-log, 
one-story buildings; salt was very scarce and dear, and 
had to be carried on horses, from Hagerstown, Carlisle, 
etc.** 


The men in their accounts add another most important item 


county thus: 


1853), 416 





If any custom has been established among us by long 
usage and general practise, it is the deadly practise of 
drinking whiskey, which prevailed among our whole 
community, among judges of the court, members of the 
bar, ministers of the gospel, physicians and patients, 
farmers and mechanics, servants and laborers. It was 
used when we were born, when we were buried; when we 
rose in the morning, when we went to bed at night; 
before dinner and after dinner; when we were hungry 
and when we were full; when we were sick and when 
we were well; when we were cold and when we were hot. 
It was the universal panacea. Some of our citizens can 
remember and count fifty and sixty persons who killed 
themselves by its use within their recollection, in their 
own neighborhood. 


8 Collect 


* Tbid., I, 409. 


Mr. Joseph Adams, who collected 
these statements, began his own account of the history of the 
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This rather severe indictment is borne out by the statement of 
Michael Maguire, who in his recollections states: 


Athletic exercises were common and much practised by 
hardy and robust settlers, such as throwing sholden stone, 
pitching the rail, flinging the maul, hopping, jumping, 
dancing, wrestling, and fighting with the fists, and the 
stoutest man was the cleverest fellow and gave law to 
the rest of the community. Drinking whiskey was very 
general amongst all our people, and carousing days and 
nights in succession. . . . Rev. Dr. Smith came to this 
county occasionally to preach, and survey lands; his 
brother Thomas was then a young man, and was reputed 
a good surveyor; he subsequently became a lawyer and 
was afterwards appointed Judge of the Court.* 


Many of the recollections of those early settlers located in 
William Smith’s town deal with Indian massacres and are alike 
pathetic and gruesome, but the story of an escape might be con- 
sidered, since it evokes so clear a picture and raises such a de- 
batable point of ethics: 


In Morrison’s cove, they attacked a miller in his mill, 
named Neave, a Dunkard; the miller slipped out through 
the cog pit, being pursued by an Indian; they shot at 
each other; both missed; Neave ran, and after running 
some distance, Neave stopped, commenced loading his 
gun; Neave raised his gun to shoot, but the Indian 
commenced jumping from side to side; Neave found 
that he could not get a sight sufficiently certain ; but after 
trying it a second time, he killed the Indian. For this 
defensive act, his Dunkard friends turned him out of 
meeting, and never owned him a church member.** 


But with the vanishing of Indians along with wolves and bears, 
leaving only copperheads and rattlesnakes to vex them, the settlers 
began a more orderly and fruitful existence. Flour mills and saw 
mills were built, and the town of Huntingdon proved the wisdom 
of its site by the gradual development along its rectangular blocks 
of a trading and cultural center. In 1786, when the district was 
made into a county, this town was given the distinction of becom- 


* Ibid., I, 415. 
* Ibid., I, 414. 
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ing the county seat, and its population was augmented by mem- 
bers of the legal fraternity. To meet the requirements of its 
new dignity, Dr. Smith deeded to the town the land for a court 
house and jail. 


At just what time the popular name of Standing Stone gave 
way to Huntingdon cannot be ascertained, probably the numerous 
arrivals after the Revolutionary disturbance called the place by 
its official name. The tourist of the present day nearing the city 
reads on the blue and gold sign that this is Huntingdon, and that 
the name was given to the town by the Reverend William Smith, 
its founder, in honor of Selina, Countess of Huntingdon, who had 
generously contributed to his collection of funds for the College 
of Philadelphia. Though highly interesting, this statement is 
purely fanciful, for a most diligent search of the list of contributors 
cannot show any mention of the Countess, of whose gift, had it 
been a generous one, Smith would certainly have made adequate 
mention. It is far more plausible to suppose the name, if given 
by Smith to the town, was in appreciation of his friend Thomas 
Barton, the loyal frontier missionary who had been stationed in 
the township of Huntingdon in York county at the outbreak of 
the French and Indian war. The two men remained fast friends, 
and were associated as partners in land purchases in Cumberland 
county. However, a bit of romance by the wayside does no 
harm; certainly it is preferable to the laconic statement that 
greets one’s entry to another place in Pennsylvania: “Oxford, 
named for a town in England.” 

The growth of Huntingdon in population and in the value of 
its real estate can be traced by the recorded deeds at the court 
house there. While Bedford remained the county seat the records 
are too scanty to give any just appraisal of what was happening 
in the town; but after 1786 a clearer picture emerges. That year 
was a record one for the taking up of lots, sixty-five being 
granted then, and thirty-four in 1787. In all, the fifteen years 
between 1786 and 1801 show that Dr. Smith granted 177 lots. 
After 1786, in addition to the yearly payment of the Spanish 
milled dollar, a down payment of 7/6 was required for each lot. 
In later years a down payment of as much as $40, $24, or even 
£40 is mentioned, though in most cases the price is still 7/6 or $1. 
Lots sometimes changed owners soon after they were granted, 
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and the prices paid reveal the current values. Lot. No. 118 
sold for £9 in 1793; lot No. 181 for £7—10 in 1794; lot No. 15 
for £130 in 1794; lot No. 195 for £75 in 1796; and lot No. 76 
for £220 in 1797. That the character of the buildings was chang- 
ing is shown by the presence of two bricklayers, George Martin 
and James Fulton, who both took lots in 1796. By 1800 an addi- 
tional improvement was begun in the village of Smithfield, on the 
south bank of the river, at the fording place. 

Nothing is more characteristice of the tenacity of purpose 
shown by the earlier settlers than their insistence on maintaining 
through years of isolation and neglect their peculiar church 
preferences. As the town established itself definitely as a center 
of population, each of these religious groups strove to supply itself 
with a church building, and the worshippers gathered there from 
a radius of twenty miles. That Dr. Smith'regarded their en- 
deavors sympathetically is shown by his generosity in granting 
the land for their church buildings. The year 1794 should be 
regarded by the church people of present-day Huntingdon as a 
year worthy of commemoration, for on August 1 of that year he 
granted to the Rt. Rev. John Carrol, Bishop of Baltimore, land 
in Huntingdon for a Roman Catholic church and burying ground; 
on November 14 he deeded a plot of ground to the trustees of 
each of the following churches: Presbyterian, German Calvinist, 
German Lutheran, and Protestant Episcopal; and that education 
might progress equally with religion, he gave to the town a two- 
acre plot for a public grammar and free school. 

But there was more than a proprietor’s interest in his relation- 
ship to the town. His second son, Thomas Duncan Smith, after 
having been graduated from college, had studied medicine, and 
when equipped for practice settled in Huntingdon. His presence 
there was most helpful to his father’s interests and he soon be- 
came active in public affairs, so that when Huntingdon became the 
county seat he was appointed a justice of the peace. As a physician 
and magistrate he began a career of great usefulness, but lived 
only long enough to forecast the promise of his career. Suffering 
a severe fever, he died July 9, 1789, at the age of twenty-nine. 
The name of Huntingdon thus took on in his father’s mind an 
added significance, as the resting place of his well-loved son, 
whose death was the first great sorrow of his later life. Several 
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years having passed, his son Richard, younger than his brother 
by nine years, came to Huntingdon after having been admitted to 
the bar in Philadelphia in 1792.87 He combined his law practice 
with a comprehensive study of real estate and became the guardian 
of the family interests in that district. 

The last visit of Dr. Smith to Huntingdon, of which we know, 
occurred in May of 1798. It may well have been that on complet- 
ing the many details of business that had been reserved for his 
coming, he turned his face toward the hill behind his town and 
climbing the short ascent, took his way to that single grave set 
apart among the trees. To recall that earlier grief was but to 
evoke the clearer poignancy of succeeding sorrows wherein the 
companionship of an admired daughter and of a beloved wife 
had given place to unappeasable loneliness. In distant graves they 
lay, but united so long as an affectionate remembrance glowed 
within his heart. Nor were their lives cut off or ended when he, 
too, would join them; for they, and he, by their lives, had become 
an indissoluble part of that human tide of life which alone gives 
significance and worth to the soil wherein they finally came to 
rest—continuance was in the very air. There were the steadfast 
hills. Far on the horizon to the west of Huntingdon the distant 
ranges carried the majestic line of their summits in unbroken 
grandeur. Before it, tumbled mounds showed one behind the 
other, their slopes hinting of the curving valleys between. To 
the east the river lost itself in a deep defile, but his thoughts could 
flow on with it, on through the hills to the distant sea. Those 
hills had no concealments for him. To him they were as guide 
posts defining the trails that wound among them, trails he had 
so often joyously followed, when—leaving behind him the cares 
of his diversified activities—he had become something of a happy 
adventurer, who might on occasion assume the guise of a clergy- 
man. Those trails had led to scenes of utter isolation when first 
he followed them; while now, he could behold a town which 
boasted a weekly mail, a printing press, and an embryo news sheet. 
In that advance he had played a part. Rough and crude it might 
all be, yet continuance was there, and hope, and abundant life 
for a nation spreading ever westward. 


* The earliest proof of the presence of Richard Smith in Huntingdon is 
the record of his purchase’of Lot No. 174 on Dec. 17, 1793. 
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To the holdings of William Smith already listed must be added 
a considerable acreage in the Clearfield district northwest of 
Huntingdon.** He was also a part holder, as has been mentioned, 
in the large Coxe tract lying in New York state, in what was then 
the county of Tryon, granted by Sir William Johnson. In all, a 
conservative estimate of his holdings as revealed by recorded deeds 
would place the acreage at slightly less than 70,000. 

To acquire, hold, and administer such an estate over a period 
of forty years, leaving it at the end of that time an asset to his 
heirs and beneficiaries, was indeed a notable achievement. He 
was favored, of course, by the consistent advance in values through 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. For though there were 
occasional setbacks as the result of Indian troubles, these were 
not of long duration. They psychological effect was perhaps to 
enhance values, since the lands from which the whites were 
temporarily driven took on to them an added value in their de- 
termination to hold them and colonize them at any cost. He was 
favored also by his policy of acquiring selected lands which, though 
their initial cost was greater, brought surer and swifter returns 
in the form of rent than could be obtained from large blocks of 
cheaper but less desirable acreage. There are records of sales of 
200 or 300 acre tracts, but these are seldom, and always for a 
good price. It is evident that at no time did the cost of carrying 
this increasing investment become too great for his returns; 
rather that the returns were consistently reinvested to increase the 
capital holdings. He was also fortunate in the assistance of his 
brother Thomas, whose talents in the selection of lands equalled 
his own. 

He contented himself with the extent of his holdings on reach- 
ing the age of sixty-five. After 1793 there are no more records 
of purchases. Long before that time he had begun his policy of 
distributing to his children a considerable share in his widely 
scattered estate. The first occasion for doing so was the marriage 
cf his daughter Williamina. On May 15, 1783, “for and in natural 
love and affection which we have and bear for our dearly beloved 
daughter Williamina Elizabeth Smith” she was given eight acres 
at Falls of Schuylkill, 2,750 acres in the Bedford district, 300 


% The three recorded deeds at Clearfield courthouse refer to the disposal 
of 3,558 acres by the executors of the estate of Dr. Smith. 
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near Huntingdon, and 1,000 each in Northumberland and North- 
ampton counties and in Tryon county, New York.*® 

When his son Charles was admitted to the bar and moved to 
Sunbury in 1786, his father gave him a tract of land on Middle 
Creek and another in Allen township and Cumberland county. In 
1790, having settled in Lancaster where he was soon to wed the 
daughter of Judge Yeates, he was given additional holdings 
amounting to about 3,000 acres and also two lots in Huntingdon. 
His share was increased in 1802 by an additional 2,400 acres. 

On the marriage of his daughter Rebecca to Samuel Blodget 
in 1792, she was given an estate of nearly 6,000 acres, lying in the 
Bedford, Northampton, Northumberland and Huntingdon districts, 
with four lots in the town itself.4° Later, in 1802, when hard 
times had overtaken her husband through his over-confident 
speculations in the newly developed capitol city of Washington, 
a trust was created for her children consisting of nearly 2,000 
acres of carefully selected lands in the Bedford and Huntingdon 
districts.** 

In the case of his son Richard, who settled at Huntingdon, 
there is no record of any one considerable gift, but from 1790 to 
1802 he was given holdings, all in the Huntingdon section, which 
amounted to over 4,000 acres, together with five lots in the 
town. However, the income from some of these tracts was 
to be reserved to the donor during his life-time. The records of 
grants to his oldest son, William Moore Smith, are but few, con- 
sisting of two tracts in the Bedford district given him in 1792, 
and a lot in Huntingdon in 1801. The house at the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill passed through his hands into the keeping of his immediate 
descendants. There are records also which show that during the 
life-time of Thomas Duncan Smith lands were given him. 

Thus was carried out the deliberate life-purpose of Dr. Smith, 
clearly stated in his will of July 14, 1802, where, disposing of his 
real estate, he affirmed: 


Respecting which, having always considered it to be the 
duty of a parent, after a good and virtuous education of 
his children, according to his station in life, as far as 


® Huntingdon, L:299. 
“ Huntingdon, B :425. 
“ Bedford, H :279. 
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his abilities and a due measure of prudence will allow; 
and having upon those principles given or conveyed to 
my children respectively, with an equal and impartial 
hand, a considerable part of my property, as they came 
of age (or as their settlement and advancement in life 
seemed to require), and having confirmed the same by 
separate deeds or grants to each of them, with such 
limitations and reversions etc. respecting some parts of 
my estate as I thought proper, this my last will and 
testament needs therefore only to regard my residuary 
estate as it may be at the time of my death.** 


These words were written in the house at the Falls of Schuyl- 
kill on the acres that embraced his initial purchase forty-five 
years before. From this spot how often had he set out ac- 
companied by a few congenial friends on his excursions to the 
West! How familiar had grown the roadside that linked his 
western holdings with the East! Familiar through the happenings 
that had enlivened those journeys—events dangerous, ludicrous, 
admirable, pathetic or joyous. How real by 1802 were the 
tenants of those western lands; those humble partners in the ex- 
tension of his estate, whose sorrows and hardships he compre- 
hended, whose greatness and worth he understood! Together 
they had enlarged the bounds of civilization; together they had 
éstablished values in a wilderness; as their circumstances had im- 
proved, so had his children’s heritage likewise increased. To- 
gether they had served their generation, while from their dreams 
they had wrought reality. 


“Quoted from Horace Smith, Life of Rev. William Smith, D.D., II 
(Philadelphia, 1880), 417. 








CARTOGRAPHY—THE STEPCHILD 
OF HISTORY? 


By Hazet SHIELDS GARRISON 
Fremont, Ohio 


HE text for the lesson of today is taken from the General 

Historie of Virginia according to Captain John Smith, pub- 
lished in 1624: “For as Geographie without Historie seemeth a 
carkaase without motion, so Historie without Geographie wandreth 
as a vagrant without a certain habitation.” 

There are few things in this world which can ever show the 
effect of the best work of mankind; maps are undoubtedly among 
the greatest. It has taken centuries to make maps the perfect crea- 
tion of the present day, and they represent the hazard, adventure, 
toil and attainment of millions. To the average man, a map is 
one of the most uninteresting of things, a purely utilitarian crea- 
tion; and yet it is the result of every age in the history of the 
world. 

History depends, to a great extent, upon the perfection of 
geographical knowledge for the confirmation of records, whether 
of war, revolution, or the far greater work of exploration. As 
geographical knowledge is a basic factor in history, the study of 
maps is essential and of first importance to the historian. 

The work of explorers has added more to human greatness and 
happiness than any other endeavor in the march of human progress. 
Without exploration, the growth of knowledge and the advance 
of mankind is useless, and the nations that have furthered the 
work of exploration have reached greatness, power and prosperity 
with greater happiness among their people. The nations without 
explorers have remained small. Nations in which the spirit of 
exploration has been allowed to cease have lost something of their 
power of influence on civilization. 

A short time ago in one of our large universities, where there 
is a small library of Americana and other rare source material, ar- 


* Read before the Pennsylvania Historical Association at Pennsylvania 
State College, October 18, 1940. 
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rangements were made for a visit of inspection by the student 
graduate club. Manuscripts, rare books and other valuable ex- 
hibits, a few brought forth with awesome ceremony from within 
safes or from behind locked doors, were shown and their value 
and potential and actual use explained. It seemed as if the visitors 
were duly impressed. Finally, they came to a fair-sized room 
where was filed one of the notable map collections of the country. 
The curator of this collection had carefully spread out on tables 
some of his rarest and meatiest samples. When all were zathered, 
he proceeded to describe these in detail, went into explanations of 
their significance as examples of different phases of cartographic 
art and science and then called attention to the extensive files of 
all these different kinds of maps. They covered practically all the 
periods of world history, with particular emphasis on the history 
of our own country. Feeling that he had done a pretty good job, 
he paused for questions. The first came as a bombshell: “What 
good are maps anyway?” 

It might be well to take up our discussion on the basis of that 
simple, if somewhat disconcerting, question. But I have a major 
premise, which I boldly throw in at this point. Cartography—‘“the 
art or business of drawing maps or charts’— is the child of 
geography. But cartography has become, too, the much neglected 
and much abused stepchild of history. 

In the early days of the making of maps, they were signposts or 
guides to the unknown. They expressed the concepts of a little- 
known or unknown world, and therefore were expressions of a 
basic philosophy. As knowledge increased in accuracy and extent, 
the basic philosophy element decreased and finally dropped out 
entirely, and maps became signposts to new geographic principles 
and historical development, as well as to social and economic 
progress. In the earlier days, even the few educated laymen would 
as soon have thought of doing without maps as without the current 
printed matter. In the eighteenth century, even in homes of 
moderate circumstances, the maps of the period were common fare. 

But today! Is this true today? Are there many homes, class- 
rooms, seminar rooms or books where maps are used, commonly, 
familiarly and as a matter of course? We must all somewhat 
guiltily, answer no. Perhaps we have so much to read, there is 
not time to study the maps. Perhaps we have grown mentally 
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lazy. Perhaps, when we have made maps, we have tried to be 
too economical. One of the severest criticisms of maps made 
today is that there is such a conglomerate mass of material super- 
imposed on them that they are nearly impossible to read and there- 
fore lose their entire significance. It has been found, on examina- 
tion, that such writers as Latane, Schlesinger, Hosmer, and a 
number of others seem to have little, if any, use for maps. 
Furthermore, many of the deans of historiography—Schouler, 
Hildreth, Osgood, Von Holst, Andrews, for example—use few or 
no maps to illustrate and augment their superior writings. On 
the other hand, the exceptions that prove the rule are found in 
Justin Winsor’s Westward Movement, some of Bancroft’s works, 
the American Nation series and the series on Diplomatic History 
prepared by S. M. Boggs. It is interesting to note here the 
criticism of William A. Dunning of Winsor’s Narrative & Critical 
History, which, while it may be poor history, is a “must” source 
for every student. Dunning calls it “that peculiar example of 
monographic method.” He then goes on to say: “Its portentous 
tomes followed one another from the press in mastodonic and 
microtypographic majesty from 1889 till the editor’s death in 
1897. Winsor’s vast and minute information and his unquestion- 
able gifts as an editor did not save his masterpiece from a general 
verdict of failure except as a mass of material.” The plentiful 
sprinkling of maps greatly increases the importance of this work. 

Even the current and best known works commonly found in 
and about Pennsylvania and other coastal colonies and states dur- 
ing the eighteenth century do not escape this criticism. To some 
writers of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries may be given 
the credit for much of the cartographic inspiration we have. One 
ef Francis Parkman’s biographers says: “Geographers who have 
berated historians for paying little heed to the physiographic set- 
ting of historical events and movements have had no quarrel with 
the writings of Francis Parkman.” The activities and inspiration 
of Frederick Jackson Turner in this respect can never be measured. 
There were always in his classrooms and files countless maps, 
plotted to show many sorts of information, particularly votes of 
Congressmen on measures of all kinds. Dr. Craven in writing 
of Turner, says: “Turner gave the United States census maps a 
new place in the historian’s equipment. By his work the char- 
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acter of map materials used in history books was to a degree, at 
least, altered for the better.” 

Men have always, within the records, crude or otherwise, at- 
tempted to show their location and surroundings, to keep their 
bearings and record their discoveries on some form of a map. 
Study of these efforts has greatly aided the student, whether lay or 
professional, in throwing light on controverted questions of geogra- 
phy, ethnology and history. 


Detailed accuracy was unknown in maps prior to the Columbian 
era. However, at a very early period, it was found that accuracy 
in latitude and longitude must be based on astronomical observa- 
tions. The Greek cartographers led in this and we find the best 
example in Anaximander’s map of the world of 560 B. C. Later, 
Ptolemy embodied much of this early work, with many of its in- 
accuracies in his map. This made Ptolemy famous as a carto- 
grapher, for it served as a basis for many other maps up into 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. It is interesting to note 
that the very errors of Ptolemy—the elongation of the Mediter- 
ranean, the accordion effect on Europe, and too-far-east extension 
of Asia—well established Columbus’ faith in the possibility of 
reaching Asia by sailing into the setting sun. The greatest period 
of cartographic development on the old world came in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In this country, the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with an overlapping of 
period and some notable cartographers, showed the greatest ex- 
pansion and growth. The question arises: which came first, 
colonial and national expansion or the cartographic story? Penn 
himself sent Thomas Holme into the business of making a map 
for the site of a great city before he sent the settlers. The map 
furnished information and was also propaganda. Legitimate? 
Both Penn and Holme were sure of it and I think most of us 
agree with them. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it was sometimes 
difficult to differentiate in relative importance, between the actual 
cartographers and the publishers. Sometimes one might in reality 
be both. Often the publisher lent an authoritativeness not found 
in the name of the cartographer, and occasionally there was no 
cartographer mentioned at all. 


Cassini de Thury, a French scientist, may be said to have 
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inaugurated the present era so far as map-making is concerned. A 
very strong factor in the inception of this era was the idea of 
nationalism and of empirical science. Nationalism was spreading 
rapidly everywhere in the eighteenth century. Now, nationalism 
has become an ideology, purely symbolical and extremely difficult 
of definition, even by those professing this belief most ardently. 
Any representation of this ideology must be symbolical, too. The 
basis of the entire symbolism is territorial. Therefore, the map 
presents a ready and useful vehicle for the symbolism, or “an 
inevitable corollary to the national ideal.” In the face of this 
concept, map-making received a great impetus with the growth 
and spread of national consciousness. 

Jean Baptiste Bourguignon D’Anville was, without doubt, the 
greatest geographer of the eighteenth century. He represented 
most fully the scientific trend in the elimination of all semi- 
information not based on good authority, and worked for as 
great accuracy as was possible. For about the first time, geogra- 
phers became acutely conscious of the great differences between 
what was known and what was only half-known. The concomitant 
result of this was increased interest and activity in exploration. 

With more and more attention being given to various sorts of 
expeditions and their attendant map-making, with a growing 
consciousness of the need for as much accuracy as was possible, 
and then the urgency of placing this material beforé the people, 
either for purposes of information or as propaganda, there grew 
up a great school of publishers. Some of these stand today almost 
in the light of map-makers, because of the authoritative connota- 
tions of their names. Some such that may be mentioned were 
John Cary, John Gibson, Thomas Kitchin, Thomas Jeffreys, the 
Robert de Vaugondy family, Sayre and Bennett, Bellin, Couvens 
et Mortier, the Homans, and, in this country, B. Franklin and 
later Franklin and Hall. 

The writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, among 
whose works travel books and geographies loomed large, were 
generally of the clergy or civil office. In the list appear such 
noble names as John Winthrop, William Bradford, the Mathers, 
Hakluyt, Samuel Purchas, Cadwallader Colden, William Hubbard, 
Thomas Thacher and John Higginson. These men knew little of 
the mechanics of map-making, were intent upon their words and 
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ideas, and so offered little, if anything, in maps to illustrate their 
ideas. The notable exceptions were in Hakluyt and Purchas. With 
the advent of the eighteenth century, however, and the increase of 
colonization and the beginning of westward expansion, which 
in turn brought up new problems of territorial control and polit- 
ical boundaries, there arose a need for maps to illustrate and 
prove various claims. As a further result, the eighteenth century 
became the heyday of map production. It is safe to say that 
more progress was shown in the 1700’s in technicalities and 
minute details of areas covered in mapping than in any hundred 
year period either before or after. A strong desire and need for 
as good maps as could be produced, a realization of this feeling, 
and the effort to meet the challenge produced a noteworthy list 
of explorers and travelers, who turned their findings into the 
best and most accurate maps, for the most part, that we have for 
any period of our history. 


I feel very strongly that in no way can the student or reader 
—or even, perhaps, the professor and writer—gain as keen a per- 
ception of the feelings, ambitions, trends and philosophy of any 
given period as by a careful study of the maps of the period. 
Sir Henry Fordham, the famous British contemporary student of 
historical cartography, says: “Maps can save the mind an infinitude 
of words.” We have come to realize, in our modern day, that 
the majority of people are eye-minded; hence our stress in the 
field of modern education on visual education and its methods. 
But, for some reason, in our work in this field, we often forget 
or ignore the possibilities of maps. 

There are certain well known maps, chiefly of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, that I feel are in the “must” class for 
students of Pennsylvania history. We should go back to Captain 
John Smith’s map of Virginia, for the first picture of the southern 
part of the Pennsylvania area. Augustine Herrman, in the middle 
seventeenth century, was important because both his accuracies 
and inaccuracies were copied without question for the next fifty 
years or so. And what could be more important to a study of the 
founding of the Pennsylvania settlement than the maps of Thomas 
Holme? These are valuable, and the price of $6,500 paid a few 
years ago for a copy of his map of Philadelphia is an indication 
of what collectors will pay. The middle of the eighteenth century 
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is replete with cartographic material in the maps of the two Sculls, 
Fry and Jefferson, Dr. Mitchell and Lewis Evans. Adlum and 
Wallis depicted the early development of transportation and Read- 
ing Howell made the first map of the state of Pennsylvania, both 
in 1792. 


One of the most important cartographers of the eighteenth 
century, Lewis Evans, was so far-reaching in his influence that I 
must pause here for a brief analysis of his work, even though I 
can add nothing to the scholarly and excellent study of Dr. 
Gipson. In his An American Bookshelf, 1775, referred to by 
Dr. Gipson, Dr. Lawrence C. Wroth also emphasizes the carto- 
graphic influence of Evans on Pennsylvania history. 


The journey of Lewis Evans into the country of the Six 
Nations, together with John Bartram and Conrad Weiser, had 
several far-reaching results. First, there came peace between the 
Iroquois and the Virginians, expressed in Weiser’s treaty. Sec- 
ondly, there was the Lancaster treaty between the Six Nations 
and Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland. In the third place, 
the publication of Bartram’s Observations became important in 
furnishing information on the inhabitants, climate, soil, rivers, 
production, animals “and other matters worthy of notice.” 
Fourthly, and by no means least, came Evans’ maps of 1749 and 
1755 and the Geographical Essays. While the Evans’ maps, 
per se, were most far-reaching in their results, in that they be- 
came the prototype of most of the important maps subsequently 
published up into the nineteenth century, the Essays were, without 
doubt, far more important at that period. The basic points 
brought out in both the maps and Essays were: (1) a careful 
description of the country to the west of settlements; (2) infor- 
mation of practical value to potential traders and settlers; and 
(3) an appeal for settlement on the western border. We are 
all familiar with the opposition to, and criticism of Evans. He 
was an honest man, telling what he found with no embellishments 
of description. But he placed himself in the wrong light, at 
least with governmental authorities and those having what they 
thought were vested interests, through some of his ideas. He 
urged the admission of French rights, made a strong statement 
of the superiority of the Potomac route west over the Pennsyl- 
vania route, recognized the great importance of the Ohio country 
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to the British interests, and warned against private and chartered 
land companies. Today, I suppose we would call him a non- 
conformist, possibly even a “fifth columnist.” 

During the middle of the eighteenth century, it was charged 
that the French cartographers were deliberately revising their 
maps to show boundaries which confined the English colonies 
to a narrow Atlantic seaboard. The ones said to be particularly 
guilty in this respect were Bellin, DeLisle, and DeFer. Bellin 
made answer, however, that in France one followed the royal 
commands. The English colonists, in turn, wished for maps 
showing the English side of the argument. In 1755 were pub- 
lished two in answer to this demand, the Mitchell map and the 
Evans map. Mitchell’s map was chiefly a political document 
prescribing the boundary between the Thirteen Colonies and 
Canada as the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes and was 
the first map carrying this boundary. Part of the writings 
ef Evans were associated—while colonization in the east was 
still in process—with western expansion and a new frontier. The 
controversy with the French was finally settled by the Treaty of 
1763 and was expressed, cartographically, in Bowles’ New Map 
of North America & The West Indies, published in London 
in 1781. 


There are, of course, many sorts of maps desirable for this or 
that phase of our history that are not already prepared for our 
consumption. Then we are forced into compilation, a fascinating 
but tricky field. Too many people, who feel the need of a new 
map, think it is a simple matter to place a mass of economic, 
social, agricultural, labor, political or other material on a political- 
division or outline map. A map compiled in this manner almost 
surely shows its careless and hurried formation, and generally— 
perhaps because of supposed necessity for economy—has so much 
information crowded together that its reading is difficult or im- 
possible. I would make a strong plea for many small and very 
simple maps. Make them so simple that a child may understand 
them. A noted geographer, after many years of experience in 
teaching and writing, once said to me: “I think that about all one 
wants to say can be resolved into words of one syllable.” This 
same idea of simplification can be used with our maps. And 
have you ever tried superimposing your historical data on a map 
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showing, by very simple methods, the physical aspects of the area 
under discussion? The one person now doing that sort of thing 
best, is Dr. Edwin Raisz of Harvard University. His maps are 
extremely clear-cut, instructive, simple, and at the same time are 
works of art. His illustrations in James Truslow Adams’ March 
of Democracy and in other works has added greatly to their 
value. 

Let us, then, give maps a better chance of proving their worth. 
But let us remember, too, that maps in themselves cannot produce 
their highest degree of value without careful use. A map becomes 
intelligible only when one uses discrimination in the selection 
of basic forms, application to the text, information used, amount 
ef material placed on the map, and the method of symbolism. 
All these requirements may be met but finally, if there is little 
or no intelligence used in the interpretation of the information 
given on a map, then it is ineffective. What I really want to 
say at this point can be expressed in another way in the words of 
Walter William Jervis, a British writer: 


To travel, to visit new places and see new sights, is 
surely the most desirable thing in the world, but the es- 
sential of travel is freedom, complete freedom, to do, 
think and feel just as one pleases, and its purpose is to 
leave ourselves behind as much as to be rid of others. 
The best of all Good Companions to take with you to a 
strange place is undoubtedly A MAP. If you have at- 
tained to that most enviable state, of being able to be 
alone; if you do not need the solace of human com- 
panionship ; if you can be your own philosopher and your 
own friend, then a map need be your only guide. A 
map is more than a cheap, concise and portable guide. 
It is as a guide that the map appeals to the ordinary 
user. Having none of the drawbacks, and many of 
the best characteristics of the human guide, a map is 
greatly preferable to a second-rate guide. It speaks a 
language that needs no interpreter, whatever your na- 
tionality ; it is vivid, picturesque and accurate, without 
being officious, statistical or dry. A good map is clear 
and easily understood. If it sometimes gets lost, at least 
it never retires from business on the accumulated gratui- 
ties of its clients. 




















THE PENNSYLVANIA ARCHIVES 


By Marvin W. SCHLEGEL 
Special Reference Assistant, Pennsylvania State Archives 


HE investigator who makes his first venture into the published 

Pennsylvania Archives is usually dismayed by a bewildering 
array of series and volume numbers and an arrangement of subject 
matter seemingly without logic or order. If his patience does 
not become exhausted, he eventually grows accustomed to such 
disconcerting little trifles as finding the index to the Fifth Series 
in the Sixth Series, and probably learns how to put the volumes 
back in their proper order. Many persons with less perseverance, 
however, have often condemned all this confusion and yearned 
for some explanation of the whole business. 

Today, indeed, we can see many possibilities for improvement 
in the Archives, but if we study the history of their publication, 
we may conie to a better understanding of why the Archives lack 
a consistent editorial plan. In fact, when we realize the common 
indifference of legislatures to such recondite matters as historical 
records, we should take pride that Pennsylvania has accomplished 
as much as it has in this line. 

The history of the Archives began over one hundred years ago 
when, at the petition of the American Philosophical Society and 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, the state undertook the 
publication of the journals of the Provincial Council under the 
title of Colonial Records.s Begun in 1838, publication lapsed 
with the appearance of the third volume in 1840 and was not 
resumed until there was a revival of interest in 1851. At that 
time it was decided to print also the journals of the Committee 
and Council of Safety and of the Supreme Executive Council, 
thus bringing the record down to 1790 and making a total of 
sixteen volumes.? Despite the fact that this extended the series 
well beyond the colonial period, no change was made in the 
original title, a fact which is occasionally misleading.* 

+See Colonial Records, I, Documents I-IV. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, I (Philadelphia, 1852), 14-16. 


® The first three volumes were also reprinted with a different pagination, 
making it necessary to cite the edition in referring to them. 
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In these journals of our various executive councils, the student 
will find a record of most executive actions from 1683 to 1790, 
such as commissions issued, pardons granted, roads opened, and 
conferences with the Indians. Often, important documents were 
copied into the journal—letters, petitions, depositions, treaties. 
The Colonial Records are thus indispensable source material for 
Pennsylvania history before 1790. The original journals are now 
in the Archives Division of the Pennsylvania State Library, where 
they may be examined if necessary, but for ordinary purposes 
there is no need to consult them. They were not edited, the printer 
setting his type directly from the manuscript. Sample checking 
indicates that variations from the original are chiefly in spelling 
and capitalization. 

When publication of the Colonial Records was resumed in 1851, 
it was also decided to print other state records of historical in- 
terest. Samuel Hazard, author of the Annals of Pennsylvania, 
was appointed editor and, after nine months of research in the 
Secretary of Commonwealth’s office, selected about 11,000 docu- 
ments which were published in twelve volumes, 1852-1856, as 
the Pennsylvania Archives His selection was excellent and, like 
its complement, the Records, the First Series is invaluable to any 
one studying Pennsylvania history before 1790. It includes the 
same sort of documents that are found copied into the Council 
journals—letters received, drafts of letters sent, petitions, deposi- 
tions, treaties, some minutes of Council not recorded in the jour- 
nals, and other papers. The arrangement is chronological, save 
that papers discovered during publication were printed out of their 
normal order in an appendix in Volume XII.5 

At the time of publication, preparation was made to bind the 
original manuscripts,® but for some unfortunate reason this pro- 
posal was never carried out. A search in 1900 failed to locate 
any of them,” but many have since been discovered in the Archives 


*Now referred to as “First Series” or “Old Series,” to distinguish it 
from its successors. 

°The arrangement is not always exact, and there are some errors. A 
petition from Northumberland county, for example, is placed with the 
papers of 1755 (II, 240), when the county was not created until 1771; 
most errors are less serious. 

* First Series, XII, iv. 

7 American Historical Association, Report (1900), II, 282. The article 
cited is a very useful description of the state of the Pennsylvania archives, 
both published and manuscript, at that time. 
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Division of the State Library. These manuscripts are readily 
identifiable, since they usually have headings and numbers in 
Hazard’s handwriting, just as they were sent to the printer. 
Differences from the original appear to be chiefly in spelling and 
capitalization. 


Each volume has an index, and there is also a separate index 
volume to both the Records and the Archives. These indexes are 
excellent for subjects, giving detailed listings under such head- 
ings as Bucks County, Indians, Letters, and Roads, but persons 
are listed only when the reference is of some importance. The 
index volume also contains an interesting preface by Hazard, 
describing the two series. 

The Second Series was a labor of love for its editors, John 
Blair Linn and William H. Egle, both well-known writers on 
Pennsylvania history. It contains an amazing wealth of material 
on many phases of Pennsylvania history including, also, invalua- 
ble reproductions of flags, maps, and facsimiles of important 
documents. The variety is so great that it is almost impossible 
to summarize the papers that may be found here, but most of 
them come under the following general headings: papers relating 
to the provincial period, especially to the boundary controversies 
with Maryland and Connecticut; papers relating to military af- 
fairs—the Revolution, Indian wars, Whiskey Insurrection, the 
War of 1812; lists, chiefly of genealogical value, such as mar- 
riages, immigrants, naturalizations, and oaths of allegiance.* It 
is not possible to give any general directions for locating this 
material in a specific volume, as the subjects are scattered through 
different volumes without definite arrangement. The only advice 
that can be given to the student is that he must become familiar 
with this series by use. There is unfortunately no general index, 
although each volume has its own index. 

The confusion of the Second Series was not entirely due to 
lack of editorial planning. Handicapped by publication over 
twenty years (1875-1895), growing from an original three to 
an eventual nineteen volumes, the editors frequently had to re- 


*The papers relating to the Revolution and the War of 1812 have been 
largely reprinted in the Fifth and Sixth Series, where they are better 
arranged and better indexed. The lists of immigrants are published more 
accurately and more usefully in R. B. Strassburger and W. J. Hinke’s 
Pennsylvania German Pioneers (Norristown, Pa., 1934). 
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vise their plans.° During these years each volume was reprinted 
from two to four times, with different pagination, making it 
necessary to cite the edition when referring to this series. 

The sources of the Second Series were in the main archives in 
the various state departments, but the manuscripts are now hard 
to locate. Those in the Archives Division are, for one reason 
or another, generally uncataloged, and many cannot be found 
there, being, presumably, still in the state departments. More- 
over, the Second Series includes much material which is not state 
archives. The church records in Volumes VIII and IX can 
hardly have been government archives, and other records are con- 
fessedly reprintings.’° It is also well to remember that in several 
cases the editors printed compilations taken from documents, 
rather than the documents themselves. Checking which has been 
possible indicates that manuscripts were usually printed literally, 
although the editors were sometimes over-enthusiastic in supplying 
omissions.’* 

The Third Series, published 1894-1899, under Egle’s editor- 
ship,'* shows an improved organization. It was actually issued 
in two parts, and the first ten volumes should be treated separately 
as a continuation of the Second Series. That series had ended 
in the middle of the minutes of the Board of Property, and the 
Third completed publication of those minutes, along with other 
similar land records. Following these four volumes are three 
containing accounts, chiefly of the Revolutionary militia, and 
three comprised of commissions, deeds, and proclamations, chrono- 
logically arranged. Each volume is separately indexed.** 


*An interesting account of the difficulties faced by the editors will be 
found in Dr. Egle’s preface to Volume XXVI of the Third Series. 

The papers relating to the Dutch and Swedish settlements on the 
Delaware in Volumes V and VII, for example, are in large part taken 
from the Colonial Documents of New York. See Volume V, 3 (1877 ed.), 
and Volume VII, 486 (1891 ed.). 

“In publishing the provincial officers, the editors state they filled in many 
names from other sources (Volume IX, 622, 1890 ed.). The records of 
Revolutionary soldiers also seem to have been frequently compiled from 
other sources. 

122A list of York county militia officers in Volume XII, 526-542 (1896 
ed.) is printed with the date of 1779. The manuscript shows the last two 
figures in the date illegible, and internal evidence indicates that it could 
not have been earlier than 1780. The editors also added signatures to un- 
signed drafts of letters. 

%The four index volumes, XXVII-XXX, bear the name of George 
Edward Reed, who had succeeded Egle as State Librarian when they were 
issued. 

4 These indexes are reprinted in Volume XXVII. 
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The second twenty volumes are devoted chiefly to tax lists 
dating from 1765 to 1791, arranged by counties, along with some 
additional Revolutionary War records, and lists of land warrants 
issued in the various counties. There is a name index to these 
records in Volumes XXVII-XXX.** The sources of the Third 
Series seem to have been entirely archival, but, as in the Second, 
they are often difficult to locate. Most of the tax lists are cata- 
loged in the Archives Division, and some of the other originals 
are to be found there. The tax lists were not reproduced exactly, 
and some information—the value of the property assessed, for 
example—is occasionally omitted. The minutes of the Board 
of Property, like most of the land records, are available to the 
student in the Land Office.’® 

The Fourth Series, which was published 1900-1902 in twelve 
volumes, with George Edward Reed as editor, was conceived as 
a selection of the papers of the governors, including the presi- 
dents of council when there was no other executive head, from 
1681 to 1901. It presents many of the addresses, messages, and 
proclamations of each governor; correspondence is given “where 
it has been of evident historical value, and where it has been 
readily accessible.” Letters, in actual fact, are very infrequent 
and there are virtually none for the nineteenth century. The 
series declines in general interest in the later years, but the 
documents are useful for reference. 

The arrangement is, of course, chronological by governors, with 
a brief sketch of each executive at the beginning of his papers, 
and a portrait when available. Each volume has an index of its 
own, and there is a general index in Volume XII, chiefly to the 
headings of the documents, with other names mentioned generally 
omitted. All the manuscripts published were at that time in the 
office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. Some of the 
proclamations printed are now in the Archives Division in an 
uncataloged “Proclamations Collection,” and other papers have 
probably also been transferred to that Division. Checking of 


* There is also an unnumbered appendix volume of maps of Pennsylvania. 
*The minutes of the Constitutional Convention of 1776 and the in- 
complete journal of the Council of Censors (X, 755-804) appear to have 
been reprinted from a volume issued at Harrisburg in 1825, The Proceed- 
ings, etc., 45-82. The incomplete manuscript journals, now in the Archives 
“ir differ considerably from the printed version. 
) Vi. 
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originals indicates that there was no intentional alteration of the 
text, although there are frequent variations in spelling and capi- 
talization and occasional omissions. 


The Fifth Series likewise had a definite purpose, that of making 
all the existing Revolutionary War records available in a single 
arrangement under a single index. It reprints the various lists 
of soldiers of the Revolution in the Second and Third Series, 
with the addition of all the similar records then discovered in 
the Division of Public Records.4* The general arrangement is 
relatively simple. Volume I contains the records of provincial 
soldiers and the Pennsylvania Navy; II and III, the continental 
line ; IV, miscellaneous records of both continental line and militia ; 
the succeeding four volumes take up the militia of the counties in 
alphabetical order. Although Northumberland is the last county 
given, the other four counties—Philadelphia, Washington, West- 
moreland, and York—make up the first two volumes of the Sixth 
Series.1® The arrangement within each county is first by battalion 
number, then chronologically; this is sometimes confusing, as 
the battalions in each county were numbered differently in 1777, 
1780, and 1783, and sometimes as many as four battalions appear 
under the same number. 


Published in 1906 under the editorship of Thomas Lynch 
Montgomery, the Fifth Series was a notable accomplishment, and 
is today probably the most used of all the Archives, especially by 
prospective members of the D. A. R. and kindred societies. It 
is indexed in Volume XV of the Sixth Series—bound in two 
very large “parts’—very carefully, by name in exact spelling, 
with infrequent errors. The manuscript sources are now being 
sought out and arranged in the Archives Division, and although 
the work is not completed, many originals can now be examined. 
In general, the manuscripts seem to have been reproduced care- 


** Now the Archives Division. Each record is marked with its source: 
“a” for the Second Series, “b” for the Third, “c” for a manuscript in the 
Division. The complete key will be found in Volume I, iv. The militia 
accounts in Third Series, V-VII, were not included, although these records 
are sometimes of value. 

* There is some mystery about these volumes. Although fifteen volumes 
were authorized for the Fifth Series (P. L., 1905, 460) and the Sixth was 
not authorized until 1907 (P. L., 1907, 32), these two volumes were pub- 
lished in 1906 as part of the Sixth. It is regrettable that they could not 
have been included in the Fifth to which they properly belong, as this 
would have brought the Revolutionary records into a single index. 
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fully, save that fines, absences, and other annotations are usually 
omitted. 

The Sixth Series, issued 1906-1907, likewise with Montgomery 
as editor, completed the publication of the military records of 
the state down to the Civil War.*® As already mentioned, it com- 
pleted the Revolutionary records, then continued the militia down 
to 1800, following with records of the War of 1812 and the 
Mexican War. Also included were some church records in 
Volume VI, and scattered archival material in Volumes XI-XIV. 
Among this group are election returns for counties down to 1789, 
papers dealing with the forfeited estates of the Loyalists, and 
orderly books of the Revolution. 

Except for the church records, and probably some of the ma- 
terial in Volume XIV, the sources seem to have been in the 
Archives Division. Those sources in general are not cataloged 
and are usually difficult to locate. As in the Fifth Series, the 
editing appears to have been a relatively faithful reproduction of 
the original. The index likewise is of the same type, by name, 
but not by subject. The index was published in 1914 in five 
volumes as the Seventh Series, also under the supervision of 
Montgomery. Through an accident in printing about 650 names 
between “Sterner” and “Stinsen” were omitted. The manuscript 
record of these missing names is preserved in the Archives 
Division and should be printed as a supplement. 

The Eighth Series contains the Votes and Proceedings of the 
House of Representatives of the Province of Pennsylvania, which 
is usually given the short title of Votes of Assembly. It contains 
the proceedings of the House from the first session on December 
4, 1682, down to September 26, 1776. The journal gives very 
little of the debates, but it provides a record of all legislative action 
for the provincial period, paralleling the Colonial Records. Like 
that publication, it also includes many documents—letters, mes- 
sages, reports of committees—which are very useful. 

Published in 1931-1935 in eight consecutively paged volumes, 
under the editorship of the State Librarians—first Miss Gertrude 
MacKinney, later Dr. Charles F. Hoban—the Eighth Series dif- 


” This is not intended to imply that all the existing records of this type 
have been published. There is an enormous mass of material in the 


Archives Division yet unpublished, especially of papers dealing with the 
peace-time militia. 
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fers from its predecessors in being entirely a reprinting. The 
original Votes of Assembly, published 1752-1754 and 1774-1777, 
had become so scarce as to be inaccessible to the general student, 
and it was decided to reissue them. Since the manuscript journals 
had vanished as long ago as 1851,” the printed journals were 
the only source. Although the lover of typography might shudder 
at the way the beautiful eighteenth-century page is reproduced, 
the text follows the original faithfully. For reasons of economy, 
the marginal headings supplied by the first printer were omitted, 
although their inclusion would have made the work more useful. 
Another warning is that footnotes in the original are reprinted 
in the body of the page without any differentiation in type.” 
Such shortcomings, however, will be more than compensated for 
by the index which has been prepared and which will be published 
as soon as funds are available. This should be the most valuable 
of any of the indexes to the Archives, since it will give full list- 
ings under both name and subject, with subdivided entries for 
headings appearing more than twelve times. 

The Ninth Series was issued simultaneously with the Eighth 
in ten consecutively paged volumes, with Miss MacKinney as 
editor. In subject matter it is a continuation of the Colonial 
Records... When the Executive Council was replaced by the gov- 
ernor in 1790, the minutes of Council were continued as the 
Executive Minutes, recording the official acts of the governor. 
Included are pardons granted, peddlers’ licenses issued, incorpora- 
tions, appointments and commissions of officers, proclamations, 
and a few documents such as letters and messages. They do not 
have the general interest of the earlier minutes of Council, but 
they will be valuable for reference on publication of the index 
which is now being prepared, similar to that for the Eighth Series. 

Those Executive Minutes published fill in manuscript fifteen 
large volumes, now deposited in the Archives Division, almost en- 
tirely in the beautiful handwriting of James Trimble.** They cover 


= Pennsylvania Archives, First Series, I, 12. 

™For example, the printer added a note giving the titles of the laws 
passed at the first session of the Assembly as he found them in “some old 
copies,” which appears (pp. 11-13) as part of the regular journal, although 
the titles given were not correct. 

*% This faithful public servant deserves at least a footnote in Pennsyl- 
vania’s history. He filled the same position for the state for fifty-nine 
years, first as Assistant Secretary to the Council from 1777 to 1790, then 
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the period down to 1838, after which the minutes were kept in 
smaller books, growing steadily skimpier. The printed version fol- 
lows the manuscript faithfully and exactly; virtually the only 
change noticeable is the omission of several drawings without no- 
tation of this fact. In general, there is no need to consult the 
original. 

Summing up, the student of Pennsylvania history in its many 
aspects will find a wealth of material in the Archives. He has the 
journal of the Assembly in the Eighth Series, the executive 
journal in the Colonial Records, other executive papers in the 
Fourth Series, and general documents in the First. He must 
also investigate the Second, and may find some useful material 
in Volumes VIII-X of the Third and Volumes XI-XIV of the 
Sixth Series. The searcher for military records of individuals 
should use the Fifth and Sixth Series; if he is interested in mili- 
tary history, he should examine the Second Series also. The 
genealogist will find valuable material in the church records of the 
Second and the Sixth, and the tax lists of the Third Series. 
Sources for the history of the state since 1790 are less rich, 
but the Fourth and Ninth Series are useful supplements to the 
published state records other than the Archives, which are out- 
side the scope of this survey. 


with a change of title as Deputy Secretary of the Commonwealth. In 
1836 he met the general fate of state employees, giving way to a political 
appointee. 












NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. STEVENS 


Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


HE Pennsylvania Library Association adopted at its annual Oc- 

tober meeting a series of resolutions pointing the way toward 
improvements in the public records situation in Pennsylvania. 
The Association authorized the appointment of representatives to 
a committee codperating jointly with the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, the Federation of Historical Societies and the His- 
torical Commission. The purpose of the committee will be to 
undertake a careful survey of the archive and record situation in 
the state, analyze its problems and present constructive recom- 
mendations. Since our Association adopted a resolution favor- 
ing action on an archives building there should be little difficulty 
in merging the several interests. The questions connected with 
the proper preservation and administration of not only our state 
archives but also the records of local governmental units have 
long confronted us. Pennsylvania has been relatively laggard in 
meeting these problems. It is time that some such study as this 
was undertaken by competent persons with consequent recom- 
mendations for positive action. Incidentally, the problem of a 
public records building in Harrisburg may not be so important 
as it seemed in the past. It is probable that by the use of micro- 
photography it would be possible to store all of the archives of 
the several state departments in the rooms allocated at present 
to the State Archives. This would make it possible for separate 
divisions to maintain their cherished documents in their own cus- 
tody and yet at the same time make microfilm copies available at 
one central point. 

The meeting of the Council held on April 9, was sparsely at- 
tended due largely to the fact that many of the college repre- 
sentatives were unable to be present as a result of the Easter 
recess. Dr. William A. Russ, Jr., presented a report on the 
program for the October meeting which was approved by those 
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present. Dr. Russ deserves considerable commendation for the 
spirit with which he has proceeded to assemble a well-rounded 
program. 

The Council unanimously approved a motion presented by Dr. 
Nichols enabling the president to appoint representatives on the 
joint committee for the study of the state archival problem. The 
Association will codperate with the Pennsylvania Library Asso- 
ciation and the Federation in this study. Dr. Gipson selected 
Dr. A. E. Martin, Dr. Roy F. Nichols, and Mr. S. K. Stevens 
as his representatives. Federation members are Mr. A. Boyd 
Hamilton, Dr. Franklin F. Holbrook, and Mrs. William E. 
Lingelbach. Miss Frances Dorrance, Dr. John H. Scheide of 
Titusville, and Mr. Seymour Thompson, librarian at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, are the Library Association representa- 
tives. Miss Dorrance will serve as chairman of the group. It 
is expected that the committee will make an extensive study of 
the problems connected with the care and preservation of the 
public records of Pennsylvania and survey the archival establish- 
ments of other states with a view to presenting a comprehensive 
report. 

The program committee, Dr. Russ, chairman, has almost com- 
pleted the program for the October 24-25 meeting to be held at 
Gettysburg. A few details are missing as to the titles of papers 
and chairmen of certain sessions. The main outline of the ar- 
rangements for the two-day gathering can, however, be presented ° 
at this time. The opening session on Friday will be a luncheon 
at which a representative of the Historical Commission and the 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey will take charge of the program 
and analyze the work of the WPA Historical Records and Re- 
search Program in Pennsylvania. During the afternoon the sub- 
ject of emphasis will be Pennsylvania church history. The presi- 
dent of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, and Dr. Raymond Wolf Albright will present 
papers dealing with Pennsylvania religious groups. The Friday 
evening dinner meeting will feature an address by Dr. Thomas 
Wertenbaker of Princeton, well-known authority on American 
colonial history. Stephen Vincent Benet will also read from his 
poem, “John Brown’s Body.” 


On Saturday morning the regular business meeting will be 
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followed by a paper on the influence of Pennsylvania newspapers 
during the Civil War period by Dr. J. Cutler Andrews of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Mr. W. J. Bell, Jr., of the 
University of Pennsylvania will discuss reform movements in 
Pennsylvania in the early nineteenth century. The luncheon will 
feature Mr. William Kain of York on “The Penn Manorial 
System and the Manors of Springettsbury and Maske.” The 
well-known Pennsylvania author, Elsie Singmaster, will speak 
on “Gettysburg in 1863.” According to custom the afternoon will 
be devoted to a tour of the Gettysburg National Battlefield Park. 
This will be in charge of Dr. Frederick Tilberg. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Further evidence of the expansion of the local history movement 
is furnished by the recent organization of the Carbon County His- 
torical Society at Mauch Chunk. The move was sponsored, accord- 
ing to newspaper accounts, by the Lehighton Lodge of Elks and the 
Mauch Chunk Inter-Boro Women’s Club. This illustrates the 
influence which local civic and fraternal groups may exert upon 
the development of local history. Judge James McCready acted 
as chairman for the organization meeting. Richard S. Ruddle 
has been elected president of the new group with Mr. A. Carl 
Neumiller of Lansford as secretary. General Frank Beary of 
the Lehigh County Historical Society assisted in the organization 
meeting. 


The anthracite region is fully alive to its history. Nearby 
Hazleton has revived the long dormant Sugarloaf Historical As- 
sociation. A special meeting of those interested held in March 
resulted in a complete re-organization of the group with prospects 
for an active program. The Golden Jubilee of Hazleton oc- 
curring in 1941 has produced an increased attention to local history 
in the city and had much to do with the desire for a more ef- 
fective historical body. The Association expects to be able to 
cooperate actively with civic and city authorities in sponsoring 
the commemoration. Mr. Bruce Kremer of Hazleton has been 
selected as president. Miss Frances Dorrance is another officer. 


At Wilkes-Barre, Colonel Dorrance Reynolds has been re- 
elected president of the Wyoming Historical and Geological So- 
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ciety. In accepting the presidency again, Colonel Dorrance com- 
mented upon the fact that the society was recovering from years 
of depression and faced the future with every prospect of active 
achievement. The organization has become one of the bulwarks 
of historical activity in this section of the state and recognized for 
the value of its archaeological, mineralogical and historical collec- 
tions. The introduction of a course on local history in the 
Wilkes-Barre schools has given an added opportunity for service 
by the group. 


The Berks County Historical Society, which distinguished itself 
at the Federation meeting once more by winning first award with 
its quarterly publication, The Historical Review of Berks County, 
announces that Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, professor of history at 
Albright College, will become the managing editor for the maga- 
zine. This will guarantee that the quarterly will continue to be 
both an attractive and valuable contribution to Berks county 
history. The society curator, Dr. G. W. Clemens, is making 
progress with the organization of the museum. All items are 
being catalogued and an entirely new and educational arrangement 
of exhibits is planned. On May 16 the society dedicated the model 
of historic Penn Square prepared by the Museum Extension of 
the WPA. Dr. Julian Boyd was the speaker. The Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission met at the society headquarters the same 
day and the members were guests at the ceremonies. 


The Mifflin County Historical Society continues its activity 
without any slackening of pace. The spring months have been 
unusually productive of worthwhile achievement. On May 16 
the dedication ceremonies at the restored Jacks Creek Bridge at 
Lewistown were held together with the unveiling of a Pennsyl- 
vania Canal marker furnished by the Pennsylvania Edison Com- 
pany. Incidentally, this calls attention to a new source of support 
for such projects. Business concerns are becoming historically 
minded and can be relied upon frequently for support of projects 
to mark sites of significance in economic history. The Fort Gran- 
ville model recently completed by students in the vocational de- 
partment of the Lewistown High School is now on display at 
the society headquarters. 

The society has prevailed upon the County Commissioners to 
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turn over to it the custody of the old newspaper files in their 
possession. These represent an important addition to an already 
valuable collection of county newspapers. This is a matter which 
other societies might well take under consideration. The County 
Commissioners of the respective counties are required by law to 
maintain for public use a file of the leading county newspaper 
or papers. Many have complied with this legislation and are in 
possession of bound files of the utmost importance. In some 
cases the files occupy space urgently needed for current records 
and materials and as a result are in danger of destruction. In 
most cases they are now tucked away in basements or other 
obscure places and are unused. Representatives of local historical 
societies would do well to look into this matter in their respective 
areas. The files should be preserved. They are of little interest 
to county officials and in many cases they would very probably 
welcome some arrangement to store them with a society to make 
them available for use. 


The Dauphin County Historical Society has had the unusual 
experience of having a plethora of homes. The John Harris 
Mansion on lower Front street, one of the most historic buildings 
in Harrisburg, has been acquired by gift. This splendid old 
mansion will be used for a permanent headquarters. The Herr 
property at 19 North Front Street, acquired previously by pur- 
chase, has been sold and the society is now in a most fortunate 
position to develop the Harris property. Much of the credit for 
this successful management of the society’s business must go to 
its faithful mentor, Mr. A. Boyd Hamilton. 


Blair county historians likewise have prospects of a more favor- 
able settlement of the problem of a home site. There is every 
prospect that the society will be able to purchase shortly at a rea- 
sonable figure the Elias Baker Mansion in Altoona which has been 
used by it during the summer months for some years. A campaign 
for public aid in undertaking the purchase has met with an en- 
couraging response and the plan has gone far enough to make 
possible securing an option on the property. Charles Copley 
Harding of London, England, is the present owner as heir of the 
Baker estate. On June 14 the society held a special ceremony at 
the mansion to observe the opening of the museum for another 
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summer season and also to suitably commemorate the anticipated 
purchase. In connection with the drive for funds, a membership 
campaign has been organized. The society wisely decided that a 
larger permanent membership would be the best guarantee of the 
future success of the project. 

Erie county historians are showing new signs of life under the 
leadership of the recently elected president, Mr. Allyn Wright. 
Dr. John W. Ray of the Erie schools, president for two years, 
has become first vice-president. Mr. J. Elmer Reed, well-known 
attorney and local historian, who had much to do with the early 
development and success of the organization, was voted a life 
membership in recognition of his services. Mr. Wright has held 
several meetings which have been well attended and plans are 
being laid for an aggressive membership campaign to open in the 
fall. Several definite historical projects are also under considera- 
tion. The reconstruction of the “Niagara” at Erie is responsible 
for arousing increased local interest in historical affairs, as has 
the work of the WPA Historical Survey at the Old Customs 
House. 


The March meeting of the Chester County Historical Society 
was addressed by Mr. John M. Marshall Phillips, curator of the 
Garvan Silver Collection of Yale University and a former native 
of the county, on the subject, “Two Centuries of American 
Prints.” The May meeting was given over to the regular annual 
business and was the best attended in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Dr. Francis Harvey Green occupied his usual post as presi- 
dent and was re-elected by unanimous vote. The society has been 
unusually successful during the past year. It has further improved 
its commodious and handsome headquarters building at West 
Chester and expanded its collections and services. For three suc- 
cessive years it has been cited at the Federation meeting for dis- 
tinguished achievement. It has become one of the finest historical 
organizations in the state. 


The second annual banquet of the Pioneer Historical Society of 
Bedford County was held in March at the Hotel Washington in 
Bedford with the president, Major S. M. Lutz, presiding. De- 
spite unsatisfactory weather, a fine attendance was on hand and 
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much interest evidenced in the prospective development of the 
society’s program. Bedford is located in the heart of a region 
rich in Pennsylvania history, especially in colonial times, and 
presents a definite challenge to duty for the recently organized 
historical group under the leadership of Major Lutz. Dr. Claude 
E. Schaeffer, anthropologist for the Historical Commission, pre- 
sented the feature address of the evening. 


The Lackawanna County Historical Society, winner of the 
Federation activities award for distinguished achievement among 
the larger county groups on a basis of its work during the past 
vear, held its annual meeting at the Century Club in Scranton on 
May 13. Mr. Joseph C. Platt has been elected to the presidency 
following the resignation of Mr. Gunster who served the society 
ably for several years. The meeting included an interesting exhibit 
of photographs, prints and newspapers from the society’s important 
collections housed at the Everhart Museum. After the business 
meeting, a dinner was served followed by several brief addresses. 
Colonel Dorrance Reynolds from neighboring Wilkes-Barre and 
the Wyoming society spoke graphically of the importance of 
alertness in securing and preserving collections of papers and docu- 
ments. He pointed out incidents from the experience of his own 
society illustrating his point and called attention to invaluable 
collections which were lost by the matter of a few days in con- 
tacting the owners. Mr. Worthington Scranton, a descendant of 
one of the founders, spoke briefly of the early days of Scranton 
and discussed plans for the forthcoming centennial which is arous- 
ing great interest in the city. The secretary, Mrs. Evelyn Keese, 
spoke of the progress made by the society during the past year in 
organizing its collections and making them more available for use. 


The newly opened museum and headquarters of the Lycoming 
County Historical Society in Williamsport at 858 West Fourth 
Street continues to attract large numbers of visitors. The com- 
mittee in charge has been so impressed by the public interest that 
the rooms have been thrown open for the summer at least to the 
general public as well as members from two to five each week day 
afternoon. Materials continue to pour into the hands of the 
committee for exhibition until the problem of selection has be- 
come serious. The fact that a headquarters building is essential 
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to arousing public interest in preserving the relics and documents 
of the past is well illustrated by the experience in Lycoming. 
Perhaps the most important single exhibit in the museum centers 
around the story of the central Pennsylvania lumber industry. The 
society is already noteworthy for its collection of implements and 
models which tell the story of this important chapter in industrial 
history and continually receives important new additions. An 
attractive sign has been placed at the front of the building in 
order that visitors may easily locate it. A collection of some two 
hundred American almanacs, many of them rare, is among the 
more recent acquisitions. 


Adams county historians are active under the direction of Dr. 
Frederick Tilberg of the National Park staff. The history of the 
medical profession in the county was the subject for the March 
meeting and was presented by one of the old and distinguished 
physicians of the county, Dr. Henry Stewart. The paper was 
based upon source materials including newspaper files, court and 
medical society records. The June meeting was devoted to arous- 
ing interest in the importance of local history and State Historian 
S. K. Stevens, presented a talk on “The Growing Importance of 
Local History.” The Adams county Commissioners are expected 
to provide the society with suitable headquarters space in the 
basement of the Court House. 


The sixtieth annual sessions of the Bucks County Historical 
Society were held at the headquarters building in Doylestown on 
May 3. About one hundred members were present and seventeen 
additions to membership were reported. The meeting was pre- 
sided over by the venerable president, Dr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., 
who delivered a paper on “The Indian Walking Purchase Monu- 
ment at Ottsville.” Mr. Edward Barnsley presented a carefully 
prepared paper based upon research in selected source materials 
on “Local Horse Companies.” These unique organizations were 
promoted for the purpose of detecting and punishing horse thieves 
and were once a flourishing institution. They began to be 
organized in Bucks County during the first decade of the last 
century and reached their peak about 1880 when some forty 


different societies functioned in that area. About ten still survive 
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and a majority are over a hundred years old. Mr. Barnsley has 
published an interesting brochure on the subject. 


The regular summer meeting of the Friends’ Historical Asso- 
ciation was held at Pennsbury and Fallsington on May 17. Mem- 
bers and friends assembled in the mid-afternoon at “William 
Fenn’s Manor of Pennsbury” where a tour of the reconstructed 
buildings was conducted by Mr. T. Russell Stackhouse, superin- 
tendent of the property. The group then proceeded to Fallsington 
Meeting House, built in 1841, where Mr. Charles Henry Moon 
spoke on “The Romance of Pennsbury.” 


The March 18 meeting of the Northumberland County His- 
torical Society featured an address by Miss Mary Hunter Linn 
of Bellefonte on “General James Potter, His Life and Times.” 
The following month Dr. Frederic A. Godcharles presented an 
interesting paper on “Colonel Mathews Smith, Soldier and States- 
man.” The society has planned a summer pilgrimage into neigh- 
boring counties. Dr. Godcharles is busily engaged in the prepara- 
tion of his forthcoming history of the Susquehanna valley region 
and central Pennsylvania. 


Mr. J. Bennett Nolan, well-known Reading historian and author, 
addressed the annual meeting of the Pottstown Historical Society 
on May 26 on the subject, “The Great North Road to Pottsgrove 
and Reading,” an interesting chapter in the transportation history 
of that section of the state. The society continues to center its 
program about the restoration of “Pottsgrove.” Legislation turn- 
ing the property over to the state for administration is before the 
General Assembly. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia organized another of 
its series of spring excursions which operated with success during 
May and June. On May 10 the American Swedish Historical 
Museum at 19th Street and Pattison Avenue in Philadelphia was 
visited. This is a place of increasing interest to historians. The 
collections of the Museum are steadily expanding and have been 
well organized. It has become an important center for Swedish- 
American history. On May 24 the Cathedral at Bryn Athyn was 
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the point of concentration, and on June 7 Bryn Mawr and its 
buildings were toured. The regular meeting of the society on 
April 23 was addressed at the Girard College Library by Dr. 
Merle Odgers on “Alexander Dallas Bache.” 


The Potter County Historical Society held its May meeting in 
Coudersport with an illustrated address by Judge Robert R. Lewis. 
Judge Lewis also emphasized to those present the importance of 
preserving historical records. Plans have been formulated for a 
joint meeting of all the northern tier societies in August at the 
Masonic Cathedral in Coudersport with the Potter county society 
as host. An illustrated address on “Cornplanter and his De- 
scendants,” will be presented by Mr. Merle H. Deardorff of 
Warren. This regional get-together has become an annual feature 
of historical society activity in this area and is one to be highly 
commended. It would be worthwhile were other societies in 
definite regional areas to attempt to promote some similar gather- 
ing at least once a year. There is need to develop a sense of the 
importance of regional history in Pennsylvania and this is one 
means of encouraging such a consciousness. 


Under the patient leadership of its president, Mr. J. E. Henretta 
of Kane, the McKean County Historical Society has succeeded in 
consolidating all of the scattered historical interests of that county 
into a single unit. A recent meeting at Smethport, the county 
town, has resulted in a closer association with the historians of 
Bradford and Port Allegheny which previously had maintained 
somewhat separate interests. As a result of the new unification, 
it is expected that much greater progress in promoting county his- 
tory may be expected for the future. With the codperation of 
the County Superintendent of Schools, a program has been put in 
operation designed to utilize children in the public schools for 
collecting historical data, records and documents. All of this 
material will be deposited with the society at its quarters in the 
Court House at Smethport. 


Recent meetings of the monthly public “Forum” of the York 
County Historical Society have been of more than usual interest. 
In March the subject was “Indians Known to the Early Settlers 
of the Lower Susquehanna Valley,” presented by Dr. Herbert 
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Beck, well-known as president of the Lancaster county historians 
and member of the science faculty at Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. The April meeting was devoted to an interesting bit of 
social history, “Baseball in York, 1866-1941,” presented by Mr. 
Vernon D. Heilman and certainly a timely topic. In May, County 
Superintendent of Schools Harvey Swartz, conducted a panel dis- 
cussion on “Reminiscences of Teaching in York County.” At the 
risk of being repetitious we wish once more to commend this York 
experiment to the attention of the larger historical societies of the 
state. The program of forums has greatly extended the circle of 
society influence and worth. An analysis of the subjects presented 
shows further an unusual breadth of historical interest. 


At the April 29 meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania an interesting paper was presented by Dr. C. Max- 
well Myers of the Jeannette High School on “The Influence of 
Western Pennsylvania in the Campaign of 1860.” Dr. Myers 
recently completed a doctoral dissertation at the University of 
Pittsburgh on the “Rise of the Republican Party in Pennsylvania, 
1854-1860.” On March 25 Dr. Paul Giddens discussed “Pitts- 
burgh and the Beginning of the Petroleum Industry.” The May 
meeting was given over to “University of Pittsburgh Night” with 
two graduate students furnishing the papers. The Rev. James 
A. Davidson of Warren discussed “The Baptist Church in Early 
Western Pennsylvania.” Miss Virginia Beck of Aliquippa spoke 
on “The Establishment of Government in Allegheny County.” All 
of these papers represent valuable contributions and are expected 
to be published in the society quarterly. 


Professor William B. Plank, head of the mining engineering de- 
partment at Lehigh University, is the recently elected president of 
the Northampton County Historical Society, and Mr. Edward F. 
Reimer will continue to serve as the corresponding secretary. Dr. 
Amos Ettinger was a recent speaker before the organization. The 
June 14 meeting was devoted to a pilgrimage through historic 
Bucks county to Pennsbury Manor. Leaving the Frenchtown 
bridge early in the afternoon the party proceeded through the 
Delaware valley along the route of the Delaware Canal directly 
to Pennsbury where an address was delivered by Henry Paul 
Busch, president of the Welcome Society, and the buildings were 
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inspected. Dinner was held at the Doylestown Inn, after a visit 
to Washington’s Crossing. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA FEDERATION OF 
HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The April 10 meeting at Harrisburg was well attended despite 
the fact that it came by constitutional mandate during Easter 
week. Especially encouraging was the representation of numerous 
societies in outlying sections which are not frequently in attendance. 
Comments indicate that the meeting was unusually fruitful and 
interesting and that those present carried away many new ideas 
as to the functioning of local historical societies. The morning 
session was given over to reports from several societies entered 
in the activities contest. The feature address was presented at the 
luncheon session by Dr. Christopher C. Crittenden, secretary of 
the North Carolina Historical Commission and president of the 
American Association for State and Local History, on the sub- 
ject “History for the People.” Dr. Crittenden analyzed with a 
keen humor the tendency of the professional historian to reduce 
the study of history to absurdity by severely limiting the field of 
research to infinitesimal parts of small topics. He emphasized his 
belief based upon personal experience that the field of local his- 
tory offered opportunities for unusual contributions to historical 
knowledge and praised the efforts of local and amateur historians. 
The address was one of the finest delivered before the Federation 
in recent years. 

During the afternoon another innovation was introduced for the 
1941 program in the form of a panel discussion on the general 
theme “How the Historical Society May Best Serve the Public” 
directed by the secretary, Mr. Stevens. Mr. Leo Wilt of Towanda 
discussed the methods by which the Bradford County Historical 
Society had aroused public interest through the use of newspaper 
articles and accompanying quiz questions, while Mr. J. Martin 
Stroup of Lewistown explained the technique of newspaper 
columning. Dr. G. W. Clemens presented an interesting analysis 
ef ways and means of making the historical society museum a 
place of educational value rather than a collection of miscellaneous 
and unorganized relics. Mr. Henry Young of the York County 
Historical Society explained the functioning of the public forum 
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as a means by which the larger historical organization could interest 
the general public in local history without the necessity of frequent 
meetings for the entire membership. Later comments by those 
present indicate that this type of practical discussion of historical 
society problems and practices is worthy of continuation. 

The evening session was devoted to reports of committees and 
awards as well as the election of officers. Mr. Merle H. Deardorff 
delivered an especially interesting talk on Chief Cornplanter and 
his peculiar significance in American history followed by a 
presentation of a color film of the ceremonies connected with the 
adoption of Governor Arthur H. James into the Cornplanter 
family last August. Reporting for the Activities Committee, Mr. 
Bruce A. Hunt declared that the judges had decided to divide the 
societies in this contest into two groups upon a basis of the size 
of the county. The Lackawanna County Historical Society was 
judged to have contributed most to the advancement of local 
historical endeavor among the larger county organizations, while 
the Bradford County Historical Society was given the same distinc- 
tion among the small units. The Berks County Historical Society 
was once more deemed to have produced the outstanding quarterly 
magazine among the local societies, while the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania won the award for the state and regional 
classification. The Northampton County Historical Society was 
given the merit award for the most distinctive bound volume on 
Pennsylvania history produced by a society with its A Frontier 
Village—Pre-Revolutionary Easton by Mr. A. D. Chidsey, Jr. 
Honorable mentions for distinctive historical activity went to 
Columbia, Mifflin and Chester counties, while Blair county and the 
Old York Road Historical Society and Tioga Point Museum were 
cited as having produced worthwhile publications. 

The Federation adopted several resolutions intended to chart 
policy for the next biennium and voted to continue in operation as 
a standing committee the Legislative Committee set up this year 
and headed by Mr. Charles Young of New Castle. This com- 
mittee had already successfully sponsored legislation easing the 
requirements for aid to historical societies in counties and third 
class cities. Perhaps the major interest of the Federation for the 
coming year will be the codperative study with the Library Asso- 
ciation and the Historical Association of possibilities and plans 
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for the improvement of the public records situation in Pennsyl- 
vania. This will include emphasis upon the importance of a 
proper state archival establishment and necessary steps to co- 
ordinate control over local and county records of interest his- 
torically. Copies of the complete minutes with considerable detail 
as to the reports and proceedings may be secured from the Federa- 
tion office in 216 Education Building, Harrisburg. 

Dr. Roy F. Nichols and Mr. S. K. Stevens were returned to 
the offices of president and secretary respectively. Mr. Merle H. 
Deardorff was selected as first vice-president. New members of 
the Executive Committee include Dr. William Reitzel and Mr. 
Robert Garland. 

In response to suggestions from the secretary, Mr. S. K. Stevens, 
the Social Studies Section of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association through its Executive Committee has agreed to spon- 
sor in cooperation with the Federation a program for the state- 
wide development of history clubs in the secondary schools of the 
state. This action was approved at a meeting of the Committee 
held in Harrisburg May 3. Mr. Stevens was appointed chairman 
of a committee to be organized to promote this objective. Present 
tentative plans call for concentration of control of the develop- 
ment of these clubs in the hands of teachers in the schools with 
a maximum of pupil control and participation. A manual of in- 
structions on the organization of such clubs and suggested proj- 
ect activities which may be undertaken by them will be prepared 
as a first step in encouraging this development. Once the clubs are 
under way it is hoped that close codperation with historical so- 
cieties may be fostered and that possibly a state-wide federation 
of these junior historical groups may be set up to function along- 
side the senior historical federation. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Pennsylvania Historical Commission publication plans are be- 
ginning to bear fruit despite delays incident to the routine con- 
nected with state printing. The first of several projected volumes 
has just appeared from the press, Wilderness Chronicles of North- 
western Pennsylvania, originally scheduled several months earlier. 
Leaflets dealing with Fort Augusta, Old Economy, and Pennsbury 
Manor have been received and are available for distribution to 
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visitors at the properties and upon request from the Commission 
office. The volume containing sources and bibliography on the 
Pennsylvania petroleum industry and the study of the counter- 
revolutionary movement resulting in the Constitution of 1790 
are expected from the printer in the very near future. Plans 
for the next biennium include as early publications the bibliography 
of Philadelphia newspapers, the guide to the history and archives 
of the Pennsylvania counties and Dr. Livingood’s manuscript on 
the rivalry between Pennsylvania and Maryland for the trade of 
the lower Susquehanna Valley between about 1780 and 1860. 
Further leaflets on the various properties are also scheduled. 


The famed Cloisters at Ephrata have at last become the property 
of the Commonwealth. Long years of controversy and litigation 
were ended late in May when a deed formally transferring the 
property was placed in the hands of Governor James. Responsi- 
hility for administration is delegated to the Historical Commis- 
sion, adding to the already large list of properties under its 
jurisdiction. Plans for the restoration will be dependent upon 
funds appropriated for the purpose and will necessarily involve 
arduous research. The immediate problem will be to prevent 
further disintegration. Mr. G. Edwin Brumbaugh, well-known 
restoration architect who has distinguished himself by his work 
at the Boone Homestead and an authority on Pennsylvania-Ger- 
man architecture, will be responsible for the ultimate rehabilitation 
plan. 


Dr. Roy F. Nichols left in May for several weeks research at 
the Kansas State Historical Society and proceeded from that point 
to Eugene, Oregon, where he is a member of the summer session 
faculty at the University of Oregon. 


Mr. J. George Frederick has recently published through the 
Business Bourse, 80 West 40th Street, New York, a volume en- 
titled The Pennsylvania Dutch and their Cooking. Pennsylvania 
Dutch art, home furnishings and cooking were the subject of 
extended consideration in the June number of House and Garden. 
The artistic background of these Pennsylvanians appears to be 
providing the inspiration for a definite vogue in art and home 
furnishings at the present time. 
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This trend may be given further impetus by the organization 
and housing of the collections of the Landis brothers with the aid 
of the Oberlaender Trust of the Carl Schurz Foundation. The 
interest of the Foundation in the matter has been commented upon 
previously. Formal dedication of the new museum was held May 
17 with Governor Arthur H. James as the principal speaker. The 
first section of the new museum buildings has been completed. It 
consists of five units constructed according to plans prepared by 
architects Charles Muhlenberg of Reading and George Ewing of 
Philadelphia. The first building has been designed as a typical 
Pennsylvania German tavern or inn with three floors providing 
about 3,000 square feet of exhibit space. A typical and fully 
equipped kitchen for such an inn is to be found on the first 
floor. The second is to be used as a library and will house 
12,000 volumes of historical reference works bearing upon the 
collections. 

Another unit is designated as the “Gunhouse” and is being 
planned as a typical general utility farm building of this section. 
The ground floor will be used to show primitive methods in the 
manufacture of old muzzle loading rifles. Rifling machines and 
all types of tools utilized when Lancaster county was the center 
for the manufacture of the famed Pennsylvania rifle of pioneer 
days will be on display from the extensive holdings of the Landis 
brothers. A remarkable exhibit of rifles and small arms will also 
be available in the building. From this unit, the visitor will be 
able to proceed into the first of two wagon sheds, again of typical 
Pennsylvania-Dutch design. The two sheds are joined and will 
display the Conestoga wagons, farm implements, and similar 
articles which are a part of the Landis collection. 

The museum as projected promises to be the most outstanding 
in the state and certainly distinctive for the entire nation. Those 
already familiar with the large accumulation of utensils, imple- 
ments, house-wares, and every conceivable type of equipment which 
formed a part of the life of Pennsylvania-German people from 
the days of early Pennsylvania settlement in the possession of the 
brothers who devoted a lifetime to its collection will readily grasp 
the potentialities of the project. Those who have not visited it, 
at Landis Valley just outside Lancaster, should hasten to do so. 
In order to further the objects of the Landis Valley Museum, 
Incorporated, the official designation of the undertaking, a Landis 
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Valley Museum Association has been formed. Individual mem- 
bership is set on an annual basis at $2.00. Correspondence should 
be addressed to Landis Valley Museum Association, Incorporated, 
Lancaster, R. F. D. Dr. Felix Reichmann is in charge as acting 
secretary. 

Attention might be called to the fact that the April issue of 
The American-German Review is a souvenir edition devoted to 
the Landis Valley Museum. It contains biographical sketches of 
Henry and George Landis and a full history and description of 
the project. 


Dr. J. Walter Coleman has been appointed recently as superin- 
tendent of the Gettysburg National Military Park. Dr. Coleman 
is a graduate of Pennsylvania State College and received his 
master’s degree there in history. His recently published doctoral 
dissertation is concerned with the story of the Molly Maguires. 
Dr. Coleman comes to Gettysburg from the Vicksburg National 
Park site and it is fortunate that a Pennsylvanian has been placed 
in charge of this nationally known historic shrine. Mr. Bernard 
Levin, formerly state editor of the Historical Records Survey, has 
also been appointed a member of the staff at Gettysburg serving 
under Dr. Coleman and Dr. Tilberg. The Gettysburg Park Staff 
now includes four professionally trained historians. 


The historic old Dobbin House in Gettysburg has recently been 
renovated and developed as a privately-operated museum in charge 
ef John D. Lippy, Jr. The home is said to have housed the first 
classical school west of the Susquehanna and is one of the oldest 
buildings still standing in the village. Every effort has been made 
to preserve the property in its original state and it has been fur- 
nished throughout with utensils and furniture of the appropriate 
design and period. The property was officially dedicated on 
May 16. 


Steps have been undertaken in Canonsburg to preserve the 
famous and historic Log Cabin School. The building was moved 
from its original site some years ago to the high school grounds 
but has been deterioriating rapidly. One of the oldest centers of 
learning in the western section, it has long been regarded as a 
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cherished landmark. It is fortunate indeed that an effort is being 
made to preserve it through local aid. While there has been 
evidence during the past few years of a new interest in the 
preservation and restoration of historic shrines of the state, many 
feel that there has developed a tendency to wish to turn all such 
responsibilities over to the state government. While the state is 
justifiably interested in preserving the more outstanding sites of 
general state and even national interest such as the Boone prop- 
erty, Pennsbury Manor, Old Economy and others, it is question- 
able as to whether it should be called upon to undertake the up- 
keep and management of all properties of historic interest. There 
is room for healthy local activity in this field. Let each community 
look to the preservation of its own sites of important political eco- 
nomic, and social enterprise which are significant but with limited 
state or national interest. 
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Edited by OtiIver S. HECKMAN 
Adviser, Secondary Education, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg 


A HISTORY MUSEUM’S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
THROUGH THE SCHOOLS 


By G. W. CLEMENS 
Historical Society of Berks County, Reading, Pa. 


ITHIN recent years a new conception of museums has 

arisen among people interested in museums generally. Most 
of us may still have the mistaken conception of a museum being 
a place where a great many odd objects are piled ceiling-high, 
covered with cobwebs and dust, among which a few peculiar 
people move examining one piece at a time, but which contributes 
nothing to the general welfare. Museums of natural history have 
been trail blazers in establishing a new meaning to museums, and, 
incidentally, the first to spread this new meaning among our edu- 
cators and public. The very essence of natural history, especially 
since Darwin propounded his theory of evolution, inevitably de- 
termined a course of action in arranging natural history in a 
logical and meaningful sequence showing the development of the 
race or species. 

Museums of history have been slow in grasping and applying 
this new interpretation to history and historical objects. The small 
regional and county historical societies, which sprang up like mush- 
rooms throughout the country shortly after the Civil War, were 
concerned and founded with the purpose of collection, preserva- 
tion, and storage of objects of historic interest. Hero-worship, na- 
tional and local, was written in large letters over their lowly portals. 
Collections of books, documents, newspapers, and eventually ob- 
jects ranging from grandmother’s wedding dress to parts of whole 
buildings were gathered together and exhibited in just about the 
same sequence in which they were accessioned, with uninviting 
labels, “Do not touch,” “Do not disturb.” 
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How many teachers ever heard about the local historical society 
in their own county? Or if they have, and if they are not 
scholars especially interested in some phase of history, have they 
ever visited their local society headquarters? Yet, if they would 
take time to browse through their society’s collection, they would 
discover to their amazement a vast amount of concrete teaching 
material which they could use for illustrative purposes. 

The greatest value of an historical society and its museum lies 
in its field of service to the community. Since the schools are the 
most important units in successful democratic life, it is through 
them that a program of action of a museum of history must render 
its service, if it wishes to become a positive influence in civic life. 
Small historical societies here have a challenge if they expect to 
become more than poorly-supported depositories for the benefit 
of the few. The Historical Society of Berks County is trying to 
fall in line with this new conception of historical service to the 
community and offers its program, which it is gradually develop- 
ing, for the benefit of those who may be contemplating a similar 
one. Here are some of the things that are taking shape at the 
society’s museum. 

First of all, its museum collection is being properly classified 
and cataloged. A more logical arrangement of exhibits according 
to a definite plan with a fixed purpose in mind is being executed. 
The history of the city of Reading and of Berks county is logically 
suggested in a series of exhibits depicting the highlights of the 
different periods. Agriculture and early industry occupy one 
large-sized room. Real objects, wherever possible, are used; in 
addition there are pictures, charts, diagrams, scale models, and 
dioramas to complement the real objects. We feel that this is the 
starting point for a real educational program through the schools, 
for we can now sincerely encourage teachers to bring their classes 
on school journeys to our museum assured that we have some- 
thing educational to offer. In our exhibits, history will be a living 
force animated with life and breath, revealing the authentic story 
of our country and city, and presented in an understanding manner 
so that the individual with average ability will have no difficulty in 
grasping it. Teachers are encouraged to schedule their visits 
several days in advance in order that they may be sure of having 
one of our staff available to give an introduction to the permanent 
exhibits and to act as guide in explaining in detail special exhibits. 
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Wherever possible we suggest that the teacher become well 
acquainted with our arrangement of objects before bringing his 
class so that he may be of greater help to his pupils in interpreting 
the significance of the exhibits. We try to avoid making such 
visits entertainment only, because we consider them a useful edu- 
cational experience. The success of a trip to the museum is de- 
termined by the preparation the teacher gives his students before 
they arrive, and through his interest and cooperation in our pro- 
gram generally. 

We are also of the opinion that this is only the necessary begin- 
ning of a functioning museum of history. Its greatest challenge 
lies in the field of service which it renders beyond its walls in 
supplying elementary and secondary schools with instructional 
materials. The smaller cultural objects which are easily replaced 
have been assembled in small boxes to be offered as loans to schools. 
Pictures will also be made available in a similar manner. It has 
been proved rather definitely that if abstraction is to produce 
meaningful content, the concrete has to precede the abstract in 
depth, breadth, and variety toward progressive stages of abstrac- 
tion.’ It is assumed that teachers are acquainted with the effective- 
ness and usefulness of concrete teaching materials and therefore 
the museum officials will not attempt to become teacher-training 
units in the use of sensory materials. It is our purpose only to 
make the material for local and American history available and 
more accessible and to encourage its use by the schools. In con- 
nection with this loan service we are also compiling a representa- 
tive stide collection on local historical subjects. Sets on “The 
Early History of Reading” and “Early Industry in Reading” have 
already been completed. Historic houses in the county and city 
will make up another set; canals, early roads, early agriculture, 
colonial life, and numerous other subjects will be compiled. From 
these extensive general sets, many smaller sets can be assembled 
on specific subjects for classroom use. We are procuring this 
material by copying old photographs, from illustrations in news- 
papers, from books in our library, and from photographs taken in 
the field, objects in our museum collection, pictures and objects in 
the possession of private individuals in the community. 


*C. F. Hoban, C. F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman, Visualizing the Cur- 
riculum (The Cordon Company, New York, 1937). 
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It is an easy matter to gather extensive material for copying 
from many private sources if proper publicity is given in the 
newspapers. After showing our first set of slides to several 
organizations in the city and suggesting that we were interested 
in making slides from old photographs of Reading, many sugges- 
tions from the audience gave us leads where we might get valuable 
material which we did not possess. If we bear in mind that much 
of this would be destroyed eventually, or at least never be made 
available for distributing and disseminating knowledge of our local 
history, we feel that we are doing a worthy service, first in dis- 
covering this new material, second in preserving it, third, and most 
important, in making it available for educational uses. 

Each set of slides is accompanied by a manuscript copy of 
authentic data for each slide as a guide to the teacher. It is not 
desired, however, that the teacher follow this comprehensive data 
and verbally repeat it when using the slides, but, on the contrary, 
that he adjust and coordinate the information to the intelligence 
level of his group. After making a careful study of this prob- 
lem in consultation with a special photography committee con- 
sisting of amateur photographers, we decided to adopt the new 
miniature 2”x2” slide, more commonly referred to as Koda- 
slides,? because we felt that a larger percentage of schools, espe- 
cially the rural schools, would be able to afford the projection 
equipment required for this size slide and also because the 
original cost of producing these slides would be cheaper to prepare 
than the old standard glass slide. 

Naturally the program of every organization is limited by its 
financial ability and needless to say it is foolish for any society 
to contemplate a program out of proportion to its means. But 
a program of this kind need not be an expensive item. The most 
important factor in such a project is to have good sound ideas, 
imagination, and the cooperation of teacher groups. 

The teachers of the public schools have a wealth of teaching 
material in their local historical societies, and in order to make 
this material available for use they should become active mem- 
bers and leaders in the administration of the local societies. 
Pennsylvania is especially rich in historical objects, many of 


*The Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, publishes a very interesting 
booklet on the preparation and use of slides. 
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which lie dormant waiting to be used. Here is a challenge that 
requires dynamic action and cannot be ignored. The challenge 
of a democracy in the present crisis can be met, if the teachers 
can be made to realize the positive influence on American 
patriotism of a wide-awake museum program through the schools. 


THE BRADFORD COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY AND SCHOOL YOUTH 


L. E. Witt 
President, Bradford County Historical Society, Towanda, Pa. 


The Bradford County Historical Society was organized in 1870. 
It sponsored a history of the county by that able historian, David 
Craft, and finally lapsed into quiescence in 1879. In 1902 the 
society was revived and entered upon a very active period. A 
permanent home was secured, a representative museum built up, 
a large amount of material relating to early Bradford county 
gathered together, and the foundation laid for a good historical 
library. From 1906 to 1916 Annuals were published and in 1926 
the society published a History and Geography of Bradford 
County by C. F. Heverly, who was for many years secretary and 
historian of the society. During these years much was accom- 
plished by a membership composed of the leading citizens of the 
county. 

During 1940 the society realized that there were changed con- 
ditions which demanded new activities. It was felt that the work 
of the society should cover a wider field and a more active one 
than it had in the past. Modern historians say that “history 
begins at home,” and if this be true, it was evident that much 
could be done to arouse and stimulate an interest in the history 
of Bradford county. It was decided to use the publicity of the 
press. Towanda has an excellent morning newspaper, which, 
through the efforts of the County Superintendent of Schools J. 
Andrew Morrow, goes daily into every school in the county. 
The editors agreed to codperate and accordingly a series of articles 
was started in February, 1940. These articles, covering the 
history of the county, were about three to four hundred words 
in length, and appeared weekly. They ran for fifteen weeks. 
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There also appeared weekly a “Quiz” of ten questions on local 
history. The articles were freely commented upon and many in- 
quiries were received which indicated that they had been widely 
read by pupils. Some schools reported placing the material 
in scrapbooks and otherwise using it as a basis for class activities. 

During the past school year a series of articles appeared weekly 
in the Daily Review under the title “Thrills and Adventures of 
Early Days,” among which was Conrad Weiser’s Journal of his 
1737 trip to Onondaga, Barbara Leininger’s Captivity among the 
Indians, Colonel Hartley’s Expedition, Colonel Proctor’s Journal 
of his Mission to the Indians in 1791, and other adventures of 
early settlers. Occasionally, items of historical interest appear 
under the headings “Do You Know That?” and “Do You 
Remember ?” 

Through the efforts of the Bradford County Historical Society, 
a course in local history was introduced into the Towanda High 
School. The course is elective and is not designed to interfere 
with the existing program in social studies but rather to comple- 
ment it. The initial enrollment at the beginning of the school 
year 1940-41 was seventy-four and interest has been high. Plans 
are being laid to have other schools in the county organize similar 
courses. 

Codperating with the Towanda School Board, the society has 
shown weekly to the pupils of the borough schools the Yale Uni- 
versity Chronicles of America Photoplays. These are being re- 
ceived with keen interest and are proving a valuable help in the 
teaching of history. Next year it is hoped that some way may 
be found to make possible the showing of these films in other 
schools of the county. 

To aid in visual education, schools of the county were invited 
to visit the museum of the society. Over three hundred children, 
representing all grades from kindergarten to eighth grade, have 
heard a talk on Indians and early settlers and have been con- 
ducted through the museum. Some interesting educational ex- 
hibits for future showing to school children are now being planned. 

Maps have been drawn for use in the schools showing Sullivan’s 
Expedition against the Iroquois in 1779, Indian Paths and Vil- 
lages in Pennsylvania, Pioneer and Colonial Forts of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Early Roads and Indian Paths of Bradford County. 
Blueprints will be available at a nominal cost. 
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The library has been greatly enlarged by the purchase of many 
books on early history. These have been indexed and catalogued 
by a trained librarian. Through some rather strenuous efforts, 
the society now has practically a complete set of the Pennsylvania 
Archives. The library is open for research and the school pupils 
have been specially invited to make use of its resources. All 
possible assistance is given them in seeking information needed 
for their assignments. 

In all this work during 1940 much has been learned which will 
enable the society to shape a program for the ensuing year. While 
considerable material is available, much of it is in such shape 
that it is not suitable for school-room use. Using the De- 
partment of Public Instruction’s Unit Course of Study as a model, 
an effort will be made to prepare a similar one for a course in 
Bradford county history, adding a bibliography of books available 
in the society and the public libraries of the county. 

Plans are also being made to write an outline of courses in the 
early history of each township in the county, accompanied by a 
map of the township. Separate topical outlines will be included 
covering subjects, such as—Indians of Early Days, Life in the 
Early Days, Transportation, Education and Agriculture of the 
Early Days. 

During the year it is also planned to push actively the securing 
of junior members, limited to school children, with dues of 
twenty-five cents a year, and the issuance of a membership 
certificate 

From the experience of the society during the past year it is 
felt that there is now a very real opportunity for historical so- 
cieties to interest themselves in educational work, especially among 
our youth. Youth needs everything that builds stronger belief 
in our democracy, and a firm determination to retain it. What 
better means is there of strengthening a belief in our way of 
government than the study of those early pioneers who came into 
our county, and whose names are yet borne by many of our young 
citizens? These pioneers believed in the “new” democracy, and 
under it they sought homes in the wilderness. The story of 
their struggles and hardships will help school children become 
better citizens and make their study of history far more interesting. 
Youth can be interested in these things if they are approached in 
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the right way. They feel that the historical societies are only 
for old people and that they do not welcome the young. Youth in 
the community has found an eager interest in the museum and 
the program which it is carrying out. The many requests for 
assistance is a manifestation of a growing concern about local 
history. It has made the society more determined to make its 
museum even more useful and instructive to the entire county. 

Every county historical society should seek the answer to this 
question, “Is local history being taught in the public schools?” 
If it is not, then there is a job to be done. The historical society 
should start the movement to add such courses to the school 
curriculum. And if such courses are already being given—then 
there is still work to be done. The crying need in many schools 
throughout the state is for source material on local history. This 
is especially acute in those counties that do not have a county 
historian. Such source material must be collected and put in 
shape for use in the elementary schools. And this work is some- 
thing in which every county historical society should be actively 
interested. 








BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Edited by James A. BARNES 
Temple University 


French Refugee Life in the United States, 1790-1800. By Frances S. Childs. 
(Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. Pp. 229. Illustrations. 
$3.00.) 


In spite of special studies by Chinard, Fay, Jones and others, this volume 
is the first scholarly attempt in recent years to bring the rich subject mat- 
ter of this decade within the compass of a single volume. The arrival of 
this great group of refugees on our shores at a formative period in our 
national history is a topic inadequately assayed as yet by the average his- 
torian. Miss Childs’ monograph, midway in scope between Murray’s 
account of Revolutionary refugees on the Susquehanna (1917), and Rosen- 
garten’s concise little handbook, French Colonists and Exiles in the United 
States (1907), which covers Huguenot, Napoleonic and Revolutionary exiles 
along with early colonists, meets a long-felt want. 

This new study centers on the French refugees from the slave uprising 
in San Domingo precipitated by over-zealous apostles of liberty. Discussion 
of the economic and political problems raised by the sudden influx at Wil- 
mington and Philadelphia of thousands of these exiles, many of them desti- 
tute, occupies the greater portion of the text. Curiously, the introduction 
of yellow fever epidemics by the San Domingan planters and their house- 
holds, with their sequent problems, is ignored, though the author has 
obviously made diligent use of many sources. The refugee press, and the 
political embroglios in which the islanders became involved are, however, 
given detailed treatment. The latter followed the simultaneous arrival in 
Philadelphia of aristocratic exiles who had aided us in establishing our 
liberties, and importunate emissaries of the bloodthirsty Jacobin regime of 
the hour from Paris—a crisis not without modern parallels. 

The land colonies and real estate ventures organized to meet in part the 
refugee problem are somewhat inadequately handled. The source material 
is, however, scattered, and the ways of early realtors intricate. Actually, 
almost the entire north central border of Pennsylvania was developed by 
European capital in flight from revolution and Napoleonic dictatorship. The 
development of transportation—turnpikes, canals, railroads, as well as in- 
dustries—was to feel for several generations the stimulus of French ideas 
and enterprise through French stock assimilated with native-born. But 
this chapter of Pennsylvania history is yet unwritten. 

The picturesque biographical material opened up by L. W. Murray’s 
earlier study of the habitués of the Azilum colony on the Susquehanna and 
their circle of friends—Talon, Noailles, Du Petit-Thouars, Liancourt, Tal- 
leyrand, the Orleans brothers, the Countess de La Tour du Pin, Moreau 
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de St. Méry—is accorded a chapter by itself. There are notable additions 
to the dramatis personae, and fuller treatment of Hyde de Neuville, the 
Du Ponts and others. The use of source material is at times uncritical, 
eg. the journals of the acrid Pontgibaud and the sprightly La Tour du Pin 
are taken for the most part at face value. Both unquestionably tricked out 
their narratives with an eye. to a wider audience. Memoirs were the ac- 
cepted method of filling a depleted refugee purse. Nor should the likening 
of America to a Noah’s Ark for sinking Europe be credited to the Comte 
de Moré. It was Edmund Burke’s simile. 

Sponsored by the department of history of Columbia University, and 
published under the auspices of the Institut Frangais de Washington, the 
volume is well written and copiously annotated. A comprehensive bibli- 
ography of primary and secondary sources, including a number of private 
collections tapped by the author, is appended. There is an adequate index, 
and a minimum of typographical error. Special acknowledgment is made 
to the editor of the Institut series, Gilbert Chinard, from whose numerous 
Franco-American studies bearing on Jefferson, Volney, Du Pont, Chateau- 
briand, La Pérouse, the author has drawn inspiration. No serious student 
of the cultural beginnings of Pennsylvania, or of our early political crises, 
can afford to pass this volume by. 

Tioga Point Museum. Este Murray. 


Pennsylvania Politics, 1817-1832; A Game Without Rules. By Philip 
Shriver Klein. (Philadelphia: The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
1940. Pp. viii, 430. $3.50.) 


This story of Pennsylvania politics is meticulously told with skill and 
discernment and it is what its title indicates, but it has a mine of informa- 
tion for the student of political history of the United States. The author 
has not only blazed the trail in a new field in Pennsylvania history, but 
he has traveled thoroughly the maze of entangled political history hereto- 
fore an enigma to the outsider. He has accepted the challenge of Professor 
P. Orman Ray who proposed such a study over a quarter of a century ago. 

One of the author’s most valuable contributions is found in his first 
chapter on social and economic life in the state between 1800 and 1817. 
He writes easily and to the point. In describing the part played by the 
different nationalities he writes: “The Germans were never very effective 
practical politicians outside their own ranks. They were frequently nomi- 
nated to state office in order to secure the German vote for a general party 
ticket, but were more often political figureheads or honest, plodding, non- 
partisan administrators than political organizers and party leaders. They 
were extremely jealous of their political liberties, however, which they 
regularly demonstrated by heavy attendance at the polls.” The Germans 
had numbers and settled about ten counties (Lancaster, York, Berks, 
Lebanon, Lehigh, Northampton, Schuylkill, Dauphin, Columbia and Union) 
—“the garden spot of the state.” Another powerful group, the Scotch- 
Irish were traditionally in the mountain and western counties. They lived 
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far out on the frontier where poverty forced them to seek political as- 
sistance in obtaining transportation to markets. “Even without such extra 
stimuli, the character of the Scotch-Irishman would have made him a 
success in politics. Audacious, quick-witted, a good organizer and a two- 
fisted fighter for whatever cause he adopted yet genial, dryly humorous 
and fond of companionship, the Scotch-Irishman possessed the qualities most 
needed in practical politics. It is in this period . . . that the Scotch-Irish 
for the first time began to take over political control of Pennsylvania, a 
control that has scarcely been relaxed since.” 

Characterizations of people in the important cities, description of frontier 
life and biography add color to what would otherwise be a drab story. 
Interpretation runs throughout but it is carefully weighed. The entire 
story brings together a lot of information gleaned painstakingly from a 
mass of correspondence, newspapers, public documents, biography and other 
sources. There are some biographies to which no reference is made, that 
might have added to the story of Ingham or Buchanan or Duane, but the 
main theme is likely to stand as the author has presented it. There is 
interest and information in each of the twelve chapters for Pennsylvanians. 
For those elsewhere the chapters detailing the complexities of state 
politics out of which came Buchanan and Dallas and into which Calhoun, 
Crawford and Jackson flung themselves have real meat. No reader could 
close this volume after a careful reading without an understanding of 
why Pennsylvania failed to contribute a Clay or a Webster to the nation. 
The failure of the voters to codrdinate their needs on such pertinent 
subjects as the tariff and internal improvements with their national leaders 
is clearly set forth. They shouted and voted for Jackson who politically 
killed their cherished leaders and refused them internal improvements, the 
tariff they wanted, and their United States Bank. They were jealous of 
the leadership of Virginia and New York, but the peculiarly scattered 
areas and various nationalities prevented them from grasping that leader- 
ship. No man could emerge from the governorship without being so 
besmirched by state factions that he was dead politically for national 
politics. They could not rise above factions and reach the high plane of 
party cohesion. 

The author states his objectives in the preface and hews to the line 
throughout. In his final chapter he summarizes and draws his conclusions 
so that the gist of his story may be had from them. 

Copious footnotes are often more than mere citations and a useful 
appendix of maps and electorial data follow the extended bibliography 
references in which are classified for convenient use. There is a good 
index. 

There are a few of the usual typographical errors such as “causus,” 
p. 57, and an extra “the” on p. 144. 

Miami University Wo. E. Siri. 
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John and William Bartram: Botanists and Explorers. By Ernest Earnest. 
(University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. Pp. vi, 187. $2.00.) 


This interesting and informing volume, the second of the series entitled 
Pennsylvania Lives, sponsored by the University of Pennsylvania Press, 
deals with two of early America’s outstanding scientists. The Bartrams, 
father and son, were among the first to make systematic studies of the 
flora and other naturalistic elements of the eastern half of the present 
United States. Of Quaker ancestry, both were men of talent and pro- 
digious workers, and their travels, research, writings and wide acquaintance- 
ship gained for them international reputation. They were, as Professor 
Earnest aptly states, “interesting persons in their own right.” 

After a brief foreword by Dr. Conway Zirkle which gives setting for 
the volume, and an almost equally brief introduction, seven of the sixteen 
chapters are devoted primarily to John Bartram. Born in 1699 at Darby, 
John received little formal schooling. In spite of this drawback he soon 
became a person of consequence in his community. Though farming took 
much of his time and energy he early manifested an interest in nature and 
particularly in plants, and with passing years this interest became for 
him a passion. Without wastage of words, Professor Earnest shows how 
profoundly the elder Bartram was influenced not only by his immediate 
environment, but by such outstanding personages as James Logan, Chris- 
topher Witt, Joseph Brientnall, Benjamin Franklin and Cadwallader Colden. 
Peter Collinson, rich Quaker merchant of London, and himself a leading 
botanist, was one of Bartram’s warmest admirers. In 1729 John Bartram 
purchased land along the banks of the Schuylkill River near Philadelphia 
and planted there the first botanical garden in the United States. Inci- 
dentally, this garden still exists as a part of the Philadelphia park system. 
Brief accounts are given of his journeys in the Alleghenies, Catskills, the 
Great Lakes, the Carolinas and Florida in search of new plants for his 
garden. He sent many plants to European correspondents among whom 
were numbered nearly all the great botanists of the day. The shipment of 
American plants to Europe, Professor Earnest shows, proved to be profita- 
ble economically as well as scientifically for Bartram. 

Though lacking in formal schooling the elder Bartram was not without 
literary talents. As a scientist he certainly helped make eighteenth-century 
Philadelphia the scientific capital of colonial America, and Professor Earnest 
is quite correct in his statement that Bartram’s European reputation as 
a scientist antedated that of Franklin. The volume under review indicates 
beyond doubt that John Bartram, though friendly and gentle in demeanor, 
feared and disliked the Indians and favored their extermination. On the 
other hand he disliked slavery and believed in the doctrine of freedom for 
them. As one of the founders of the American Philosophical Society, it 
is not surprising to find the senior Bartram a non-conformist theologically 
and religiously. Indeed, he departed so much from the teachings of the 
Friends that he was formally disowned by the Darby Meeting because of 
his “dark notions” and “opinions.” Chapter Seven is a succinct assessment 
of John Bartram’s place in the world. 
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John Bartram was the father of a large family. In 1739 his wife bore 
him twins who were named William and Elizabeth. William’s early 
environment and schooling were markedly different from those of his 
father, as Professor Earnest makes clear in Chapter Eight. Indeed, few 
boys today are favored with better training than was young Bartram. At 
fourteen he was a promising young botanist. His drawings were already 
winning the acclaim of European critics and his study of birds was soon to 
make him one of the first American authorities on this subject. After an 
unsuccessful business venture he joined his father in 1766, and together 
they explored the St. Johns River in Florida. From 1773 to 1777 William 
traveled throughout the Carolinas, Georgia, the Floridas and the Indian 
country to the west, gathering specimens and seeds for John Fothergill, 
famous English physician. These journeyings were recorded in his Travels 
which appeared in 1791. This fascinating work so neglected, as Professor 
Earnest avers, by our own historians and literary critics was quickly re- 
published in London and Dublin and translated into German, Dutch and 
French. Carlyle declared that it has “a wonderful kind of floundering 
eloquence in it,” while Coleridge, whose Ancient Mariner and Kubla Kahn 
were influenced by it, spoke of it in glowing terms. In the volume under 
review the literary, historical, scientific and philosophic influence of the 
Travels is carefully assessed. In this connection Chapter Fourteen is 
especially valuable. } 

William’s assistance in caring for the botanical gardens established by 
his father, his drawings for Benjamin S. Barton’s Elements of Botany, his 
contribution to Barton’s Toward a Materia Medica and his collaboration 
with Alexander Wilson in the preparation of the latter’s American 
Ornithology are adequately treated. The book is remarkably free from 
errors of either fact or topography although it is not quite correct to refer 
to New York as a state in 1744 (p. 48). The liberal use of excerpts and 
quotations from source material together with the inclusion of a brief 
biographical note serve adequately to satisfy the demands of exacting 
scholarship. 

Columbia University Harry J. CarMAn. 


The Path I Trod: Autobiography of Terence Vincent Powderly. Edited 
by Harry J. Carman, Henry David and Paul N. Guthrie. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. Number 6 of the Columbia Studies 
in American Culture. Pp. xii, 460. $4.50.) 


The Path I Trod should be read by everyone interested in the social 
history of the Commonwealth. Powderly lived at Scranton; the head- 
quarters of the Knights of Labor were in Philadelphia; and industrial 
Pennsylvania was a stronghold of the order. 

The work, true to its subtitle, is an autobiography. It is not a history 
of the Knights of Labor, but the story of a man struggling to imbue his 
fellow workers with the philosophy that “an injustice to one is the concern 
of all.’ Powderly stands out as the most important figure in the order, 
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not excepting Stephens, its founder; for the man from Scranton headed 
the Knights of Labor during fourteen years of its existence. 

The value of The Path I Trod (usually strewn with thorns) is enhanced 
by Powderly’s ability to tell a good story, a trait he perhaps inherited 
from Irish parents. A boy’s practical jokes, the every-day working life 
of a young mechanic, Scranton’s local politics, and. the first stumbling 
steps of the Knights inform and entertain the reader in the early pages. 
Then comes a portrayal of important industrial conflicts, the telegraphers’ 
strike, difficulties with the owners of stockyards, Jay Gould and others. 
He fights for the underdog, supporting the Irish in their struggle for 
freedom or showing the iniquity of the “Reading Combine.” 

Powderly was a prominent Catholic, but not always an obedient one. He 
was a friend of McKinley always; of Roosevelt, only at times. He took 
time out to conduct a priest on a visit to Hell (a coal mining community). 
Upon retirement he left the Knights of Labor to an unfriendly and not 
too altruistic Executive Board, whose record still needs some explanation, 
and instead of opening a saloon like many other ex-labor leaders, he 
studied and practiced law. He spent the twilight hours of his life filling 
responsible positions in the Bureau of Immigration. 

Many co-workers felt that Powderly was not practical in his unionism 
because he preached idealism instead of building up the trade assemblies 
in their struggle with employers. Significantly, he devotes only one short 
chapter of seven pages to collective bargaining. His work did not compete 
with that of Samuel Gompers; it was complementary. 

What was Powderly’s reward for a life-time devotion to humanity? 
Certainly it was not in dollars and cents, for he was a poor man, but 
rather in the satisfaction of having lived a useful life. Powderly tries 
to answer the question in the chapter: “Part of my Reward,” which must 
be read closely to be appreciated. 

The editors have made a nice selection of material. The reviewer under- 
stands that they are now studying some 75,000 letters of Mr. Powderly 
with the view of publishing at least one volume of them and thereby 
throwing more light on the history of the Knights of Labor, which by the 
way, is yet to be written. 

Chester, Pa. Pau. W. PritTcHARD. 


Stephen C. Foster at Athens: His First Composition. By Elsie Murray. 
(Tioga Point Museum and Historical Society. Pp. 40. $.75.) 


In north-central Pennsylvania the name Murray suggests to the mind 
of the historian the Indians of Tioga Point ..d their artifacts, the Con- 
necticut claims, the Pennamite Wars, the Suliivan expedition and Azilum, 
romantic refuge of French nobility. First, Louise Welles Murray, then 
her daughter, Dr. Elsie Murray, have contributed important studies to the 
history of their community, which is in fact the broadened history of the 
families from which they descend. 

To find Dr. Murray writing about Stephen Foster is puzzling until we 
learn that fourteen-year-old Stephen lived for several years with his 
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brother William at Towanda, attended the Athens Academy, and there 
composed and played at a school entertainment the “Tioga Waltz,” which 
is undoubtedly his first composition. 

It is the story of young Stephen and his residence in Athens which Dr. 
Murray presents as fully as it can be presented today. It is a simpler 
history than her Azilum, but it is related with similar richness of content, 
both in text and illustration. Reading, one can forget the artificial back- 
ground provided by a recent motion picture in a vision of beautiful Athens 
with its broad street whose gardens ran to the Chémung River on one 
side, the Susquehanna on the other. 

Dr. Murray’s mother was a cousin of the Frances Welles to whom the 
waltz was dedicated; she, and afterwards her daughter Jessie were curators 
of the Tioga Point Museum, a gift to Athens from a schoolmate of 
Stephen’s. Dr. Murray herself has succeeded to its curatorship. We re- 
joice to know of this period in Stephen’s life, happy until one of the 
moods which were the bane of his existence took him back to Pittsburgh. 
Gettysburg, Pa. Exsre SINGMASTER. 








